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SUMMER CALM. 


A sumMER silence sits upon the lake, 

No sound of plashing oar, no herd-boy’s call, 
To wake the mountain echoes, A soft haze, 
A dreamy haze of pale and liquid gold 
Hangs o’er the placid waters: glow so pure 
As svarce to touch with fire the ruby specks 
That gem the troutling’s back. 


Now comes the low 
Of answering kine, knee-deep within the flood, 
And now the hum of the brown-armoured bee, 
Laden with spoil, of the rich scarlet flowers, 
That glint amid the sedge: now with sharp 

‘6 whirr ”’ 

The purple dragon-fly skims idly on, 
His brief existence all an easy dream. 
The fisher-heron beside the reedy pool 
Poised on one leg, with eager head drawn back, 
Scans the clear surface of the dimpled lake, 
And strikes unerringly his silver prey. 


Here, the broad flags their sturdy pennons 
wave, 

And gently rustle as the kingly swan, 

With arched neck and snowy plumes, sails by: 

Here blue forget-me-nots their petals hide, 

And water-lilies in their chaste white cups 

Veil their gold-fringed eyes: a glorious calm 

Lies on the bosom of sweet Windermere, 

Fraught with the tender balm of summer peace. 
All The Year Round. 


PARIS BACCHANTE, 


Macpatexs of cities you call me, 
And know not the wine in my blood,— 
Bacchante! Nor Christian, nor human, — 
Bacchante! Nor evil nor good. 


** Repentant ’?? Because men desired me? 
**Sobered’’? Can wine be made drunk? 

** Remorseful ’?? Does ocean lament him 
That a ship in his bosom has sunk ? 


Bacchante, I tell you, not Woman; 
It is ichor, not blood, in my veins; 
The Brute-god at least is not human, 
Nor I, his child bound by your chains. 


“Duty ’’? My duty is living. 
“Right? ? Can immortals be bound ? 
These rules are for you serfs of heaven, — 
For you who return to the ground. 


For me, I am Paris Bacchante,— 
Paris, the late child of Pan, 
Left behind in a world that had tired him 
With its Faiths, and its Duties, and Man. 
Spectator. 





SUMMER CALM, ETC. 


THROUGH LIFE. 


We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 

The promised treasure of the coming years; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the closing of the door 
Has sounded through the house, and died 


away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, ‘* For evermore. ”” 
Chambers’s Journal. 


THE LARK’S EVEN-SONG. 


Tue glow of sunset pales to sombre gray, 

And the still woodland wraps itself in dews; 
The busy hum of life has died away; 

The dusky bat begins his noiseless cruise. 
Now Philomela heralds in the night, 
Loneliest and sweetest of the quiring throng; 
Yet, hark! the lark, floating in viewless flight, 
Disputes with her the sovereignty of song, 
Carolling farewells to the dying day 

Lost in the deepening zenith. First to rise, 
Mounting the air to meet the dawning ray; 

Noon finds him still exploring azure skies; 
And evening closes in, yet still on high 
The hymnist of the heavens pours forth his 

melody. 
Once a Week. 


ELIZABETHAN LOVERS. 


I wrrs whose colours Myra drest her head, 
I that wore posies of her own hand-making; 
I that my own name in the chimneys read, 
By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking. 
Must I look on, in hope time coming may 
With —_— bring back my turne again to 
play. 


I that on Sunday at the church stile found 
A garland sweet, with lovers’ knots in flowers, 
Which I to wear about my arm was bound, 
That each of us might know that all was 


ours. 

Must I now lead an idle life in wishes, 

And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes ? 
Fulke Greville. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF HENRY BROUGHAM. 


From Temple Bar. 

THE EARLY LIFE OF HENRY BROUGHAM. 

Axout the year 1782 there was a school 
for little boys and girls in George Street, ; 
Edinburgh, which was kept by a Mr. 
Stalker. One Monday morning it received 
a new. pupil, in the shape of a grave little 
boy, whose name was Henry Brougham. 
It was known that he came from St. An- 
drew’s Square (where he was born in 
1778), and that he had not only learned to 
read, but had already forgotten even the 
names of the letters. His father had been 
his teacher, but a putrid fever had wiped 
the pupil’s brain clean of all instruction. 

There was good blood in this little fel-| 
low, whose gravity probably had a comic 
twist init. He came of the old de Brog- 
hams, lords of that old Brougham Castle 
in Westmoreland, which was ultimately 
bought by acouple of Penrith attorneys 
for a hundred pounds! Thence came 
young Henry’s Saxon blood; but the boy 
was of composite greatness. He was Nor- 
man, by descent from the noble de Vaux, 
whose black griffin was amply illustrated 
in their descendant’s grimness of aspect, 
when he chose to assume it. There is, or 
was, a skull of an ancient de Brogham, at 
Brougham Hall, but ill-natured people 
used to say, it had been bought for a 
pound, at a broker’s! It is said of Henry, 
that he spoke at eight months, but Tasso, 
at six, uttered sentences before he stam- 
mered sounds; and the “ Spectator ” threw 
away his rattle when he was two months 
old, and would not make use of a coral 
until they had taken away the bells from 
it. 





Henry Brougham, in later life, set little 
value on his Saxon and Norman “tap.” 
He prized his Celtic admixture, which he 
owed to his mother, a niece of Robertson, 


the historian. If his father had married a 
lady of Saxon descent, who died the day 
before the intended union, whatever Henry 
Brougham had come of that match would 
have been a poor creature! This is his 
own conviction. She might have enriched 
the Saxon blood already in the Broughams,,. 
but the issue would have remained in 
the respectable mediocrity under which 
the whole line had long obscurely rested. 





Mr. Stalker’s pupil does not scruple to say 
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that before him there never lived a 
Brougham that was ever remarkable for 
anything. He does not even give them 
credit for courage. They were valiantly 
discreet, and had far more prudence than 
daring. Brougham’s mother, with all the 
advantages of a daughter of the clans of 
Struan and Kinloch Moidart, brought the 
brains that had hitherto been wanting in 
the Saxo-Norman Broughams. The Celtic 
lady was as beneficial to them as Winifred 
the dairymaid was, with a slight differ- 
ence, to the Bickerstaffs. She spoilt their 
blood, but she improved their intellects. 

Mr. Stalker did not take his boys and 
girls to any great distance beyond the 
Horn Book. To learn writing and arith- 
metic, little Brougham was sent to one 
Allan Masterton, who taught those accom- 
plishments and indulged in the practice of 
hard drinking. The professor has been 
immortaljzed by Burns, with William Ni- 
col, a tippling philosopher of wonderful 
powers, and the poet himself, in the well- 
known lines: 


** O Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 
An’ Rob an’ Allan cain’ to see.”’ 


The pupil’s play hours at home were de- 
voted in part to playing at judge and jury, 
in which game he opened the case, defend- 
ed the prisoner, examined the witnesses, . 
and passed judgment. The legal idea was 
make to serve his purpose on another oc- 
casion, when the impulsive boyish imperti- 
nence displayed was elevated to the dig- 
nity of prophecy. A party of children, of 
whom Henry Brougham was one, were on 
their way in a hackney-coach to a juvenile 
ball. Their progress was stopped at a 
toll-bar, by the inability to collect sixpence 
among them to pay the toll. The gate- 
keeper was inexorable. The children 
were in despair; but up suddenly jumped 
young Henry, who said gravely to the 
toll-collector : “Oh, you will surely let us 
pass, for J am the Lord Chancellor!” It 
is a singular fact, recorded by Brougham 
himself, that when he was in after life of- 
fered the chancellorship, his mother ex- 
ercised her self-control and self-denial in 
opposing, by her remonstrances and ear- 
nest advice, her son’s acceptance of the 
office. 
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Henry Brougham’s hereditary talents 
came from his mother. His sire was a 
very ordinary person, who however, had 
sense enough not to praise the precocious- 
ness of his son. Lord Brougham, in his 
autobiography, has said very little of his 


father, except that he taught his son to! 
; This can hardly be correct. Since he was 


read, and that he was by no means a par- 
tial critic of his son’s youthful attempts 
in literary composition. We believe that 





THE EARLY LIFE OF HENRY BROUGHAM. 


heard many an old tale illustrative of life 
while standing at his grandmother’s knee. 
But he had early to leave that pleasant 
position. At the age of seven years, 
Henry Brougham went to the high school 
at Edinburgh, where, according to his own 
account, he did not distinguish himself. 


not only duz, or head boy in one depart- 
ment of the school, but he earned distinc- 


“yeoman” is a word which would very | tion in a bold manner, on a delicate ques- 
well describe the father, at least at one!tion. He contested the meaning of a 


period of his life. As “yeoman ” is equiv- 
alent to jemand, signifying somebody, there 
is no disparagement. One circumstance, 
little known, and passed over by the son, 
is. worthy of being recorded. The elder 
Brougham was once residing in London, 
awaiting, if we remember rightly, the issue 
of some lawsuit. He lived in Tooks 
Court, Chancery Lane, in one of the fine 
red-brick houses on the east side, which 
are said to have been built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The Westmoreland yeo- 
man-squire, as we may call him, during 
his stay in London addressed himself to 
literature. He was one of the brother- 
hood that, under Kippis, wrote the articles 
in the “Biographia Britannica.” Mr. 
Brougham put the initial of his Christian 
name to all the articles which he supplied 
to the “Biographia.” This signature, 
“H.,” is subscribed to the lives of Boyde, 
of the three Berties — Peregrine, Robert, 
and Montague —of Brown, the divine; 
Byng (Lord Torrington), the martyrologist 
Fox, Grindal and Grove. If these arti- 
cles be compared with any biographical 
sketches by the son, the comparison will 
not be disadvantageous to the sire, whose 
style is clear and compact. 

Brougham’s maternal 


grandmother 
looked upon him as an Admirable Crich- 


. ton. She was alittle of a Jacobite, and yet 
a good deal of a high church Protestant, 
and she loved to hold dispute with her 
Roman Catholic neighbour, Mr. Howard, of 
€orbey. This gentleman had a coarse way 
of insisting on transubstantiation, as she 
once told her listening grandson. “It’s no 
good your denying it, Madam Brougham,” 
he would say, “for I myself have 
crunched the bones,” meaning when he took 
the sacramental wafer. Henry Brougham 





Latin phrase against the interpretation of 
Luke Fraser, the professor. The pupil 
was reprimanded, but he would not yield 
the point. Next day Fraser handsomely 
acknowledged that Brougham was right 
in his objection, and the pupil was thence- 
forward known as the boy who‘had licked 
the master! Some of the Edinburgh pro- 
fessors of those early days were sages. 
One or two were tipplers. The distinction 
was marked by the students in doggerel 
satire : 


** Sandy Adam loves his book. Sodo Luke and 
Frango. 
Willie Nicoll loves his bottle. 
Crukemshango.”’ 


And so does 


When a baby, Brougham’s eyes seemed 
to study every object that came before 
them. As soon as he could speak, he be- 
gan to ascend the ladder of knowledge by 
the steps of questioning. When only ten 
years of age, in 1788, he heard a centenary 
sermon preached by Robertson, which en- 
thralled the listener’s mind. It was a ser- 
mon which looked backward to the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and forward to what might 
be the issue to mankind of the French 
Revolution then pending. At thirteen, 
the young philosopher wrote a little ro- 
mance, on the model of “ Rasselas.” It was 
called “ Memnon,” and that individual was 
a young fellow who had come to the con- 
clusion that to be perfectly wise and hap- 
py, it was only necessary to subdue every 
passion. Memnon, accordingly, renounced 
women, wine, quarrelling, gambling, and 
poverty; but for want of common sense 
he fell in love with a beautiful huzzy, got 
drunk, played deeply, lost his fortune, and 
found, on tumbling into poverty, that he 
had been an arrant fool. The boy author, 
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in the following year, was hard at work, 
translating the classics and commentating 
on them like an old professor. He prided 
himself on the closeness of his versions 
to the originals, even when translating 
Horace, although Brougham never pos- 
sessed the slightest poetical faculty. 
Once, in his early parliamentary days, he 
quoted, instead of the Latin, 

** Falsus honor juvat et mendax infamia terret 

Quem nisi mendosum et medicandum ?”’ 


his own rendering of Horace’s words: 


** False honour charms and lying slander scares 

Whom but the false and faulty ?”’ 

Next day, in Westminster Hall, he was 
mobbed, he says, by Eton friends at the 
bar, “calling on me to say by what right I 
had used words which they could not find 
either in Francis or elsewhere, and requir- 
ing me to declare where I had found them, 
but I would only answer, ‘ Nowhere!’” 
For his eloquence at the bar, Brougham 
owed something to his maternal grand- 
mother, who set Chatham before him as a 
model for orators, ard the lad, just in 
his teens, established a debating society, 
where he became as accomplished in reply 
as in attack. At sixteen, Brougham wrote 
an essay on the “ Refraction of Light,” and 
had already hit on the “Binomial Theo- 
rem,” made additions to the Newtonian 
doctrine on light and colours, and discov- 
ered — photography. Brougham sent a 
paper to be read at the Royal Society. 
Certain parts were omitted. “This was 
very unfortunate,” he says, “because I, 
having observed the effect of a small hole 
in the window-shutter of a darkened room 
when a view is formed on white paper, of 
the external objects, I had suggested that, 
if the view is formed, not on paper, but on 
ivory rubbed with nitrate of silver, the 
picture would become permanent.” This 
is undoubtedly, if not photography, the 
step from which it can alone advance to 
perfect accomplishment; but, of course, 
he who may have made the same observa- 
tion as Brougham, and achieved what 
Brougham only felt sure about, deservedly 
wears the honours of discovery. In every 
path of science was young Brougham to 
be found, not loitering, but earnest and 
progressive. When he became a volun- 
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teer, he turned his knowledge of mathe- 
matics to happy account, and so applied it 
as to hit the very centre of the target, as 
truly as if he had fired the best charmed 
bullet of Der Freischiitz. 

Among the best portraits of celebrities 
of Brougham’s student days must be reck- 
oned that of the great scholar and good 
man, Dr. Adam, who in his pupil days had 
starved that he might buy books for 
study. Adam’s first fee for teaching 
amounted to only three guineas a quarter. 
His miserable lodging cost fourpence a 
week; to and fro he had four miles to 
walk, and he lived on oatmeal porridge 
and a pennyworth of bread daily. Fire 
and candle were luxuries unknown to him 
then. Adam studied or taught from 
break of day to dusk; and when he Was 
cold, he ran up and down stairs till hé got 
warm! A true hero, he never lost His 
temper or his spirits. Brougham laid to 
heart Adam’s inculcation of the love of in- 
dependence and the duty of self-reliance. 
Adam was very advanced in liberal ideas, 
but had reluctantly to admit that, among 
the French republicans, there were men 
who (like the Victor Hugos and Louis 
Blancs of our own day) seemed to succeed 
in proving nothing, except that French- 
men were intolerant, incapable, or unwor- 
thy, of liberty. 

Brougham became a pupil in Blackie’s 
class, as he had been in Adam’s. Both 
professors were then in receipt of good in- 
comes. When Brougham first called on 
Dr. Blackie to take the usual ticket, he 
put down his guineas, and the cautious 
professor duly weighed them by a brass 
instrument which he had at hand for the 
purpose. Then came the writing down 
the student’s name, on learning which 
Blackie became more than usually friendly. 
Brougham delighted the professor by tell- 
ing him of the interest he took in mathe- 
| Iatics and natural philosophy. As the 
/young man turned away, Blackie re- 
marked, “ You must have been surprised 
at my using this instrument to weigh your 
guineas, but it was before I knew who you 
were. Iam obliged to weigh them when 
strange students come, there being a very 
large number who bring light guineas; so 
‘that I should be defrauded of many 
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unds every year if I did not act in self- 
efence against that class of students ;” 

and, adds Brougham; “he particularly 
mentioned one class, describing them!” 
The whole interview must have been de- 
licious. 

The hard young worker merited refresh- 
ment after labour, and young Brougham 
was to be found attentive to other things 
besides Newton’s optics. That we should 
find him in the pit of the Edinburgh 
theatre, interrupting and chaffing the 
players, who were trying to carry a poor 
drama to an impossible successful issue, 
is more amusing than wonderful. That 
we should fairly find him in the Watch- 
house, is something to raise the brow of 
admiration. This, nevertheless, was the 
case in the High Jinks period. Brougham 
formed one of a party of young fellows 
who attempted to rescue a young woman 
from a brutal Edinburgh mob. A regular 
“row” ensued, and the whole party were 
swept away into the Watch-house. Among 
the herd of captives in the lock-up was an 
old soldier, who had seen much service 
and was willing to talk about it. Young 
Brougham —like Dean Milner, who once 
attached himself to a pugilist on board a 
steamer, and learnt from him all that 
could be told as to training, fighting, and 
pugilistic matters generally — sat down by 
the side of the old soldier, and extracted 
from him all that the questioner’s thirst 
for knowledge could suggest. Had the 
old soldier, who had been in the American 
war, been a witness in court, he could not 
have been more closely questioned than 
he was by Brougham. And this sort of ex- 
amination continued till the questioner had 
obtained all that the vagabond veteran 
knew, and daylight and deliverance came 
to the last night’s champions of woman. 

This was exceptional dissipation. The 
student was oftener at work than at this 
sort of play. He was especially desirous 
to excel as an orator, and he closely stud- 
ied not only the great pleaders at the bar, 
but the great preachers in the pulpit. One 
of the latter struck Brougham, when he 
was very young, hy the beauty of his de- 
livery, in pathetic passages especially. 
The voice was delicate, but the preacher, 
by dropping it at particular passages, could 
command attention or enforce general si- 
lence. This did not escape the most acute 
observer among the young fellows of his 
day, and happy effect came of it. Thence 





came the Brougham whisper of later days, 
when the speaker had the power of whis- 
pering through the House of Commons, to 
the very door and wall. 








° 
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Henry Brougham alternated hard men- 
tal labours with relaxation which some- 
times took the form of what would, in 
these days, be called blackguardism. After 
philosophy, tavern suppers; after the sup- 
pers, an issuing forth of the roystering 
students, who spent a sportive hour in 
wrenching off the brass knockers and bell- 
handles which adorned the newly-built 
mansions in Edinburgh New Town. 
Brougham had a closet full of such spoils 
in his own house; but he could not show, 
and did not dare to sell them. These 
expeditions had not lost their charm for 
him even in 1803, when he was in his twen- 
ty-fifth year. A farewell dinner was given 
to Horner on his leaving Edinburgh for 
London. On ing up, the elevated 
company rushed down to a druggist’s shop. 
Brougham, hoisted on the shoulders of 
the tallest of the company, placed himself 
on the top of the doorway, held on by a 
board, and twisted off the enormous bra- 
zen serpent which was the druggist’s sign. 
He and the rest had to run for it. In his 
ninetieth year he alluded to this freak with 
exultation! The flash of youthful fervour, 
however, gave way to aged wisdom, and he 
exclaimed, with Scott’s Ochiltrie, “ Ay, ay! 
They were daft days, then! but they were 
a’ vanity and waur!” 

In Brougham’s early days, the bottle was 
an institution. Captain Morris could not 
give half so many reasons for filling the 
glass again as ordinary men could who 
were not Bacchanalian poets, like the 
Captain. The north-country gentlemen 
were terrible fellows in this way. When 
Brougham was five years old, his grand- 
father died at Brougham, in Westmoreland. 
The funeral feast, which preceded the car- 
rying of the corpse to the grave, was pre- 
sided over by a neighbour, that Duke of 
Norfolk who had succeeded to the dukedom 
five years before, at which time Walpole 
wrote: “The old Duke of Norfolk has tied 
up his drunken heir, so he can’t move a 
picture.” The heir, however, was a 
scholar and a traveller. He told a story 
well, and spoke Latin, at table. At the 
close of the dinner at old Brougham’s fu- 
neral, the Duke said: “ Friends and neigh- 
bours, before I give you the toast of the 
day, ‘The memory of the deceased,’ I ask 
you to drink to the health of the family 
physician, ‘Dr. Harrison, the founder of 
the feast.’” Such hard drinking followed 
this facetious toast that, when the mourn- 
ers reached the grave, the coffin was miss- 
ing. Ultimately, it was found at the bot- 
tom of the river, into which it had fallen 
out of the hearse, without the drunken 
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coachman or the merry mourners being 
conscious of the accident. 

Later, when Brougham was at the High 
School, some, but not invariably the ablést, 
of the professors were remarkable for their 
intemperate habits. These became the 
subjects for epigrams made by the stu- 
dents. That the habit of drinking, how- 
ever much censured, was fallen into by 
some of the students themselves, is not to 
be wondered at. Even the temperate 
habits of some of these young gentlemen 
would seem gross excess now. In 1799, 
when Brougham, with a joyous company 
of young fellows, was on a yachting expe- 
dition to the Western Isles, he wrote a de- 
tailed account of the expedition to his 
kinsman, Lord Robertson, the judge. 
The writer—then in his twenty-first 
year—alludes gaily to the bottle “de- 
partment,” which he superintended, but he 
refrains from picturing it too clearly: 
“You'd run a great risk of cutting your- 
self in the dark, amongst the fragments of 
innumerable dozens of empty bottles!” 
Brougham’s companions were only Mr. 
Henry, a nephew of Lord Moire, and 
Charles Stuart, afterwards Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay. Of a detention at Glasgow, 
prior to sailing, Brougham remarks: “ The 
evenings (if sober) were diversified by 
visits to the Glasgow natives, whose golden 
brutality served to render our private so- 
ciety doubly agreeable.” At the starting 
from Greenock, with a permit which pro- 
tected the crew from being pressed, the 
writer says: “ We drank freely to our suc- 
cess.” As the vessel made progress under 
brilliant weather and around beautiful ob- 
jects, our future Lord Chancellor was sit- 
ting aloft with a pint tumbler of claret 
in one hand and a sea biscuit in the other. 
They had other good things on board. 
The writer, after describing a perilous 
doubling of the Mull of Cantire in a furi- 
ous storm, during which he lay naked in 
his berth, as a means for keeping quiet and 
easy, tells Lord Robertson: “The greatest 
of my foes was a cascade of rum, the cask 
being beaten through our cabin window. 
The immediate consequence was intoxica- 
tion, but this soon went off.” On landing 
in Islay, the voyagers invited the captain 
of a wrecked vessel to a curious entertain- 
ment —“ to see us all drink.” The party 
camped out; at dinner “a pot was boiled 
in tent, and a fine live salmon being 
caught, was introduced. After a few turns 
in the warm ” (boiling) “ water, he became 
quiet. You have no idea, Sir, how good 
boiled salmon is.” The end was charac- 
teristic: “On a green bank and in a fine 
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evening, with our faces towards the wreck 
and the Irish coast, Giant’s Causeway, 
&e., we quaffed goblets of the delicious 
nectar of Bordeaux and the Rhine —in 
other words, claret and old hock, from 
our ship. A short walk up the country 
sobered us completely.” All this only 
gives a moderate idea of the capacity of 
the young and philosophical scholar to 
carry wine under his belt. His despatch 
from Stornaway tells my Lord that the 
party on shore shoot through the August 
day till five, then dine laxuriously, “ drink- 
ing claret, champagne, hermitage, and 
hock. At night, we are uniformly and 
universally dead drunk.” On one occa- 
sion, we find Brougham and three others 
drinking twelve bottles of port between 
them, after dinner and its libations. 
When Brougham was left to himself, he 
called in the exciseman, and finished 
another bottle and a half with him. Next 
morning, all Stornaway was talking of his 
drinking powers, his “astonishing feat.” 
The hero himself thought nothing of it. 
He went to the moors, walked it off, and 
killed a brace of hares at one discharge, 
above a hundred yards off. Good health 
and good liquor seemed to be the two 
blessings of life he most valued, save, 
perhaps, the satisfying his insatiate thirst 
for knowledge. He freighted his brains 
with as much learning as liquor, and was 
equally delighted at the discovery of some 
philosophical truth and the finding of a 
ood batch of port, of claret, or of 

henish! Indeed, wine seemed to sharpen 
his faculties, and leave him with increased 
clearness of judgment, appetite for mirth, 
and passionate fondness for all sorts of 
knowledge. In his visit to Denmark and 
Scandinavia, later in 1799, nothing escaped 
him or was indifferent to him. He had 
an ear for the most absurd subjects and 
an eye for the lightest of questions. He 
entered deeply into questions demanding 
profound wisdom for their adequate 
treatment, and he remarked of the ballet 
girls at the Copenhagen theatre, that 
their dress would have put the Bishop of 
Durham “ into fits.” 

In these trips there was something of a 
masquerading spirit. Nicknames were 
worn, and nationality now and then 
shifted. In the Western Isles expedition, 
Brougham went by the name of Billy Pitt! 
Wherever they went, he was believed to 
be related to that “excellent minister,” 
as Brougham satirically calls him. Occa- 
sionally, the student on holiday drew his 
sword on the filching St. Kilda savages, 
and played Bobadil among them to their 
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great confusion: in which. character he 
might have studied the skipper, who had 
| amount of damns, at anybody’s service. 
t was on a subsequent trip to Holland 
and Italy —to the first, after he had writ- 
ten his work on “Colonial Policy,” and 
was seeking further information on the 
subject of the slave trade — that Brougham 
went as an American, cut “jocular jokes ” 
about Englishmen, and at the Helder met 
‘several French officers at an inn, of whom 
he says: “ They civilly interpreted for me, 
and I passed for a Frenchman, I believe.” 
Thus early did that cosmopolitan spirit 
appear which induced him orice to apply 
for French naturalization, without surren- 
dering his privileges as an Englishman. 
It is worth noticing here how the conquer- 
ing French treated the vanquished Hol- 
landers in 1804: “Sweated by France; 
ay 73 per cent. on income,” says the 
iarist, as if it were a joke. Before this 
. period, Brougham had passed into young 
manhood. He had adopted the law as a 
profession, had shared in establishing the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” and had made him- 
self famous by his work on “ Colonial Pol- 
icy,” which had two widely different 
effects. It was translated into Dutch for 
the delectation of MHollanders, and it 
frightened the very soul out of Monk 
Lewis, who was a West Indian proprietor 
as well as a writer of romances. In a 
letter to Moore, in 1803, Lewis writes 
from Inverary: “I have read a book pub- 
lished by a young Scotchman, on the sub- 
ject of “Colonial Policy,” which really 
made my blood run cold, for it stated very 
clearly that the inevitable consequences 
of the independence of St. Domingo would 
be the ruin of the other West Indian 
colonies, and of Jamaica, in the first place ; 
in which case, morbleu! I should be in a 
pretty pickle.” 
Up to the last moment, previous to his 
assing advocate—the Scottish form of 
Sine called to the bar — which happened 
in 1890, Brougham loathed the vocation 
which he had once resolved to follow. 
He wrote of it to friends as “ this cursedest 
of cursed professions.” He asserted his 
invincible repugnance, told Charles Stuart 
how much he preferred diplomacy, and 
applied to Sir Joseph Banks, an old friend 
oF his father’s, to use his influence and 
creditably start him in the “ political line.” 
Brougham’s first circuit work in the shires 
round and about Edinburgh was discour- 
aging enough, for it merely consisted in 
defending poor prisoners who were unable 
to pay fees to counsel. His eloquence 
was at that time expended gratis. It was 
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only in one circumstance, therefore, that 
Brougham ‘resembled Sir Condy Rack- 
rent, the Irish free-and-easy gentleman, 
who made no figure at the bar for want 
of a fee, and being unable to speak in 

ublic! The young Scots lawyer was, 
rome destined to justify the exclama- 
tion of the old Edinburgh printer: “ Lord 
save us! Did I ever think to see the 
laddie who used to sit kicking his heels 
and whistling in my office till a proof was 
thrown off, make such a stir in the world 
as Henry Brougham has done!” 

When Brougham succeeded in being 
subsequently called to the English bar, 
the government of the day threw as many 
obstacles as it could in the way of a 
young ambitious lawyer, who intended to 
pursue politics with law, and whose politi- 
cal principles were not in harmony with 
the high toryism then seated in the seat 
of power. Pleading had become.to him, 
as he told Lord Grey, “ easier and less dis- 
agreeable every day.” He acknowledged 
that he set out with a slender provision of 
law and of practice, having, in 1808, 
“ never yet seen a nisi prius trial.” “But,” 
he added, “as there are no great wizards 
in the Northern Circuit, I may push 
through the thing with a little presence 
of mind and quickness.” The blame of 
the temporary opposition of the benchers 
of the Middle Temple, Brougham threw 

artly on the shoulders of “Saint Alan 
ark, one of the greatest knaves in the 
profession !” 

At twenty-seven in the year 1805, 
Brougham heard a story which came orig- 
inally from Lady Hester Stanhope, and 
which was doubtless in his mind when 
he subsequently denounced the Draconic 

uality of our law. A young fellow of 

eal was involved in a smuggling affray, 
in which a sailor of the royal navy was 
killed, but not by him. The young fellow, 
being caught, was made a scapegoat of, 
and on trial and conviction he was sen- 
tenced to death. There were many points 
in his favour, and his aged mother laid 
them before Lady Hester, and implored 
her to lay the case before (the first) Lord 
Liverpool. This father of the (afterwards) 
Premier was an object of Lady Hester’s 
contempt. She used to call him an “old 
woman.” Lord Liverpool listened, was 
deeply touched, and then left the room to 
consult with his housekeeper, who exercised 
marvellous influence over him. In half an 
hour, “his maudlin Lordship” came up- 
stairs again. He and his housekeeper, 
he said, “had wept together over the sad 
case, but the man must be hanged!” 
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In 1806, Brougham, named as secretary, 
acted as fourth commissioner on the well- 
known mission to Portugal. In a brief 
account of it, he says of Napoleon: “ He 
cared little about anything that happened 
before his own reign, so entirely did per- 
sonal vanity form a part of his character, 
more entirely than of any other person of 

eat renown.” The character of the first 

ord St. Vincent was greatly admired 
by Brougham. They had one thing in 
common. “I have talked to him,” writes 
Brougham, in his “Diary,” “about the 

ower of sleeping at any time, which, like 
Kim, I possess.” He had brief and sharp 
ways of speaking of the men with whom 
he began to be connected, or to whom he 
was opposed. He speaks of the “ factious 
co-operation of Fox;” of the ministry 
as “drivellers;” of “nasty Dundas;” of 
Sheridan having “nothing left of him but 
the mischief; ” of the Prince of Wales as 
an imbecile; and he never at this period 
spoke of Canning but in reference to his 
“baseness,” his “utter shabbiness,” and 
his “shuffling ” generally. 

In the year 1810 Brougham was waver- 
ing between law and politics, whether to 
follow both or either, without the other. 
Lord Rosselyn’s advice was asked. He 
replied substantially that much slavery at 
law might bring both fame and fortune ; 
that years of opposition in the House of 
Commons might lead him to the highest 
office in the State — and that if he could 
enter Parliament while holding the post 
of Solicitor-General, “all the rest would 
be smooth and easy.” Twenty years later 
Brougham reached the highest office in 
the law —an office which he had assumed 
in idle hours of boyish play — without 
having held any intermediate office what- 
ever. He really seems never to have lost 
sight of the end to which he had —— 
ed himself before he was out of frock and 
trousers. 

He may himself have told his well-loved 
daughter the story of his trying, when a 
child, to pass himself off as the Lord 
Chancellor, in order to get through a turn- 
pike toll free. If so, or whether so or not, 
the young girl always looked, as on a cer- 
tainty, for her father’s elevation to that 
dignity. When she was but seven years 
old, she used to say, “ Papa will be Lord 
Her father 


Chancellor; you'll see that.” 
used to tell it of her with great glee. 
Some one would ask her questions regard- 
ing other dignities, and the persons likely 
to obtain them; to such inquiries she 
would answer, “I do not know; but I am 
sure that papa will be Lord Chancellor.” 
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It has been conjectured that when the 
dignity was offered to him, his daughter's 
prophecy had more influence with him than 
all his mother’s advice not to take upon 
himself the responsibility of such an office. 
Theodore Hook gave Brougham credit for 
looking up to the bench, if not to the 
woolsack, in a song calied “ Vacation 
Reminiscences ” : 


** IT care not whom, says Lawyer Brougham, 
from place or pension budges, 
What salaries ye lower, so ye leave alone the 


uw 

Who knows but I, by chance, may be here- 
after for the Bench meant? 

Then that is surely not a proper object for re- 
trenchment,”’ 


There is a special illustration of how 
Brougham, in his manhood, remembered 
the counsel that had been given to him in 
his student days. The Erskines taught 
him, in his Edinburgh time, that the first 
quality in an advocate was to sacrifice 
everything to the cause; indulging in no 
one topic, or illustration, or any comment, 
or even in a phrase or a word that did not 
directly and manifestly serve the cause 
in some material particular. All this was 
strictly observed when Brougham was 
counsel for Queen Caroline, at her memora- 
ble trial. He then made the famous dec- 
laration that nothing should check him in 
fulfilling his duty, and that he would re- 
criminate on the King, if necessary. He 
even repeated the counsel to which he had 
listened when a young law-student, and he 
protested that an English advocate could 
look to nothing but the rights of his 
client; and that, should even the country 
itself suffer, his feelings as a patriot must 
give way to his professional obligations. 
This doctrine once carried an advocate 
too far. When Mr. Charles Phillips de- 
fended Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord 
William Russell, he had certain knowledge 
of his client’s guilt. His client’s rights, 
however, were his first thought, and the 
counsellor tried hard to direct the suspi- 
cions of the jury against a young and inno- 
cent woman-servant in Lord William’s 
household! Let us add that the young law- 
student had been assured that no cause 
was to be considered beneath an ad- 
vocate’s best talents. This assurance 
Brougham manifestly endorsed at this, 
very period of the Queen’s trial. While 
it was still in progress, he went down to 
York as counsel for a poor widow, whose 
pig-stye had been pulled down by her 
andlord, from whom she rented it’ at six- 
pence a year, having given the same 
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sum, as premium, on taking possession. 
The action was for trespass, and Brougham, 
having got a verdict of forty shillings for 
the pig woman went back to London to 
defend the defamed virtue of Caroline, 
Queen of Great Britain ! 

But we have got ahead of Brougham’s 
youthful time. Under the title at the head 
of this notice, he may fairly be dropped in 
1810, when he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for the Duke of Bedford’s pocket- 
borough of Camelford. In 1811 he told 
Lord Grey he was buyingland. All that 
followed is as well-known as was that face 
once so familiar to us, to which he alluded 
in “ Abernethy v. The Lancet,” when he 
said “that every man had a right to his 
own countenance.” With ceasing to be 
youthful he did not become aged. 

Brougham’s youth lasted with his facul- 
ties, and had no reference to his years. 
Years fall upon some men like paving- 
stones, bruising, battering, and defacing 
them. On Brougham they descended 
gently, like flowers, and were to him a 

race rather than a burden. It is told of 

im that in one of his journeys from 
Cannes to Paris he was accompanied by 
anephew. The travellers arrived, after 1 
journey by night. Brougham had a bath, 
took his breakfast, looked in on his nephew, 
who was fast asleep in bed, and walked 
down to the Institute, to deliver a lecture, 
in French, on the Polarization of Light! 
We remember once hearing the late Earl 
of Harewood say that Brougham was ex- 
ceedingly popular with children. The 
Earl had been at some youthful party 
where the great Lord Chancellor was also 
present, and where he seated himself on 
the carpet, and, with youthful groups sit- 
ting or lying about and around him, he kept 
them enthralled by telling them rattling 
fairy stories, which he invented as they 
listened. He was as young and as de- 
lighted as any of them. 

When the title of Vaux was added to 


that of Brougham, the Lord Chancellor 
aired his dignity a-foot. His plaid trousers 
might be said to- have been more familiar 


to the London people than his Lordship’s 
carriage. A pedestrian peer was a puzzle 
to many a Londoner in those days, but 
one, with more readiness of wit than the 
others, found a reason for it: “ It’s all cor- 
rect,” said the acute Cockney ; “ don’t you 
know he’s Lord Broom, and valks ?” 
Never but once did Lord Brougham en- 
ter the House of Commons after he was 
raised to the peerage. It was not many 
years before he died. He went, leaning 
on the arm of a friend, a well-known officer 
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of the House of Lords, whom the aged 
peer had asked to escort him. There was 
a curiosity in the old athlete t6 view the 
arena where he had so often struggled 
with and thrown his adversaries. Within 
the door leading from the Upper House, 
Lord Brougham gazed on the stirring 
scene for a minute or two, and then the 
tears welled up to his eyes, and he mur- 
mured to his friend, with deep emotion: 
“Take me away! take me away! There 
is not a face here that I can recognize!” 
And he moved slowly along the passage 
back to the House of Lords, murmuring, 
as he went, “Dead, dead! All gone! all 
gone!” The great champion of that 
arena soon went the way that those who 
had wrestled with him had already passed. 
The promise of his bright boyhood was 
amply kept in his maturer years, and the 
memories of both will long be dear to all 
who reverence work above rank, and who 
hold that the aristocracy of intellect is su- 

rior to any degree in the peerage. Lord 

rougham is said to have once conde- 
scended to make a pun. He was asked 
if a certain action would lie, and he an- 
swered that it might, if the witnesses 
would only lie too! This we suspect to- 
be of much older date. 

There is a singular limitation in the 
second patent, which regulated the de- 
scent of Lord Brougham’s title, the expense 
of making which patent was thrown on the 
——e instead of on the private persons 
or whose advantage it was granted. In 
1860 Lord Brougham had no child living. 
His next brother, John, had left three 
sons; but these were passed over, and 
succession to the title was settled in Lord 
Brougham’s only surviving brother Wil- 
liam and his heirs-male, of whom there 
are three, the eldest of whom, Henry, was 
born in 1836, and has reached the age 
when the other Henry had made that stir 
in the world which so surprised the Edin- 
burgh printer, in whose office this real 
founder of his family’s greatness used to 
sit kicking his heels and whistling, when 
he = a braw Scottish lad, waiting for a 
proo 

Let us add, by way of conclusion, that 
the family had its “ups and downs.” 
Henry Brougham himself had more pride 
of ancestry than he acknowledged, but he 
paw never attended to one who 

gures in the list of “B—K R—TS” 
(as Sylvanus Urban politely called the 
bankrupts), as “ Peter hes am of Ask- 
rigg, Hosier,” in the year 1759. Now-a- 
days, peers are in’the bankruptcy courts 
oftener than hosiers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PLEADING. 


Mr. Bricut’s impatience had become 
unbearable during his two days’ absence 
from home; and on Monday morning he 
drove towards Ashton in a state of mind 
hard to describe, it was so full of contra- 
diction. 

He was curious to see his cousin’s friend, 
and he must of course seek him out; but 
Will felt unwilling to make Mr. Whit- 
more’s acquaintance. 

He longed to see Nuna; but in spite of 
his impatience he could not decide whether 
he should at once pour out his love to her, 
or wait until this dangerous rival was 
safely off the ground. 

Will knew that he was inferior to 
Nuna; but he felt such reliance on the 
strength of his love, that it seemed to 
him she must in the end yield to its in- 
fluence. 

“ Nuna will love with all her heart,” he 
thought. “I shall never forget her when 
her sister died; why, she has never got 
back her spirits since.” 

There was a short way to Ashton across 
the common in front of Roger Westropp’s 
cottage, and on through Carving’s Wood 
Lane, but it was a way not often taken 
because of the sharp pitch in the lane 
above. 

The shortest way suited best with Will’s 
mood; and he drove across the common 
and into the road which led across it from 
the lane. 

He thought he saw figures in front of 
Roger Westropp’s cottage ; but the black 
horse knew his road, and went at such a 
pace that in a moment the scene was clear 
to Will. 

Patty bate apm stood just within the 
cottage-porch, and bending over her, with 
his arm clasped round her, was a gentle- 
man, a stranger to Will, and yet, he felt 
certain, the very person he had come in 
search of. 

Men who are their own masters early 
are apt to be either very rigid or very lax 
in their notions of propriety. Will had 
prided himself on the example he set to his 
tenants and farm-labourers. He would as 
soon have thought of joking with Patty as 
with one of his mother’s maid-servants. 
This sight was too much for him; he sat 
stupified, and before he had recovered 
from the shock of his surprise, the 
black horse had carried him on past the 
angle of the lane to the chequered rise 
above. 


“How utterly disgraceful!” he ex- 
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claimed. “A steady, respectable girl; a 
pet of Nuna’s too.” 

And then he remembered that this dar- 
ing transgressor of rural proprieties had 
doubtless spent yesterday at the Rectory ; 
had talked to Nuna herself. There was 
profanation in the thought! 

He drove rapidly on. The lane had 
never seemed aher before. He drew up 
at last at “ The Bladebone.” 

“I may be mistaken after all,” he 
thought ; “there may be another stranger 
in Ashton. I may find Mr. Whitmore 
waiting for me here.” 

Dennis and his wife appeared at the door 
together. 

Will had a high opinion of the landlady ; 
and she approved of him in some ways, 
though, as Dennis said, “If an angel was 
to come into Ashton, wings and all, Kitty 
would be safe to find goose-feathers in 
’ém.” 

And on one or two occasions Mrs. Fagg 
had pronounced Mr. Bright “a pragmati- 
eal prig, only fit to live in a teacup.” 

Will nodded to the pair as they greeted 
his approach. 

“Ts Mr. Whitmore in? ” 

Dennis opened his eyes and mouth; but 
his wife answered before he could geta 
word out: 

“ That’s our lodger ” — this to Dennis in 
a quick aside; then louder, “Mr. Whit- 
more’s out, sir — been out some hours.” 

“Ah! I wonder if I met him; a tall, 
dark man, in a grey suit, with a felt hat of 
the same colour?” 

Mrs. Fagg nodded. 

“That’s him, sir; he’s a gentleman you 
couldn’t easy mistake.” Why, I believe he’s 
taller than you, sir; looks so perhaps, be- 
cause he’s not so wide-chested. Will you 
leave any message, sir?” 

Will hesitated. After all, what busiuess 
was it of his? The man might not bea 
gentleman spite of his looks, and Patty 
a be the sort of girl likely to attract 

im. 

“T'll leave the trap here, Dennis, and 
go on to the Rectory ; perhaps Mr. Whit- 
more will be in by the time I come 
back.” 

A sense of relief had come with his 
last reflections. He went on fast to the 
Rectory. A servant was coming down 
stairs. 

“The Rector’s engaged, sir, in his study; 
will you walk this way ?” She threw open 
the Eetagocem door, and there sat Nuna 
drawing. 

Will saw that she blushed, and that 
there was an unusual flutter about her as 
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he came in; both these signs gave him 
hope. 

“T’m sorry you can’t see Papa,” she said; 
“T’m afraid he will be busy all the morn- 
ing. Some business of old Roger’s is wor- 
rying him to-day.” 

Will did not answer; he was thinking 
how to begin on his own business. If Nu- 
na had continued to blush it would have 
been easy, but she was unconscious and 
natural again. 

“When is Mrs. Bright coming to see me, 
Will? Iwant her for a whole long day. 
You must tell her my Spauish hens thrive 
famously, and I have two of the dearest 
little kittens.” 

“T thought you disliked cats?” 

“Ah, but not kittens, they are such 
graceful little pets; and, Will, I don’t be- 
lieve there ever were such pretty ones as 
these. Your friend, yesterday, was de- 
lighted with them.” 

It seemed to Will that Nuna was blush- 
ing again. He thought of the scene in the 
cottage-porch, and a sudden most un- 
warrantable fit of wrath took possession 
of him. 

“My friend?” He reddened, but Nuna 
was not looking at him. “I suppose you 
mean Mr. Whitmore; he’s no friend of 
mine; he’s a stranger sent down here by 
my cousin Stephen. It was very kind of 
your father to invite him, but I wish 
Stephen would not put me in such a posi- 
tion.” 

Nuna did look at him now, and she 
laughed at the vexation on his honest face. 
No use for Will Bright to try concealment, 
his feelings were as legible as if he had 


uite envied 
itmore’s so- 


“a Delightful is he?” Will spoke very 


much like an angry schoolboy. “Pray 
what is there so delightful in him ? I don’t 
think him particularly handsome, I can tell 
ou.” 

hn Handsome! you silly old Will; why, 
he’s much better than handsome, he’s dis- 
tinguished-looking; and besides, he looks 
like a genius.” 

If he had been less angry, Will might 
have noticed that Nuna had gone back to 
the old terms of their friendship. She 
spoke far more intimately than she had 
done since Mary’s death. 

“Genius! What’s that? something 
that’s as poor as a rat, and not quite re- 
spectable ; that’s my experience of a 
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genius, Nuna. In London poor Stephen 
is thought a genius among his own set. 
Genius! If you had wanted to set 
me quite against this Mr. Whitmore 
you could not have chosen a better 
word.” - 

Nuna drew her chair up to the table, 
took her crayon, and went on with her 
drawing. 

“Poor Will! how boorish he is! how 
different to Mr. Whitmore!” But though 
she thought Mr. Bright rude, she was 
too easy-tempered to be vexed. “How 
can he know better, poor fellow?” she 
thought. “I believe he’s always about 
his farm talking to his men; association 
must tell upon all of us.” <A sentiment 
sadly at variance with the democratic no- 
tions with which Miss Beaufort occasion- 
ally shocked her father’s aristocratic pre- 
judices. 

She looked so pretty, bending gracefully 
over her drawing, with a bright earnest- 
ness in her eyes. Will could have gone 
down on his knees and worshipped her. 
He was heartily ashamed of himself al- 
ready ; and yet, as his mind was only half 
relieved of its burden, he could not feel at 
ease. 

He drew his chair nearer. 

“Don’t be angry with me; you know 
what a rough fellow I am, you do, don’t 
you, Nuna?” 

He bent his head forward till it nearly 
touched hers. 

Nuna was so used to blame, that it 
seemed too much for any one to ask par- 
don of her. Will’s humility touched her 
warm, sensitive nature, and brought tears 
to her eyes. 

She put her hand frankly into his huge 
grasp, and smiled—it seemed to Will 
with such heavenly sweetness, that if he 
had not just offended he must have taken 
her to his heart at once, she looked such a 
darling. 

“Ah, Will! But indeed I’m sure you 
will like Mr. Whitmore; he has been in 
Italy, and in so many other countries, and 
he has read and observed so much, it 
makes one feel horribly ignorant to listen 
to him.” 

“Really! I don’t find any pleasure in 
being made to feel horribly ignorant.” 

Nuna looked up thoughtfully. Hitherto 
with Will she had been conscious of his 
So ep and his kind friendliness. Her 
ather called him clever, and she had taken 
him on trust. Nuna thought men must 
be more clever than women, unless they 
were like Dennis Fagg, and even he was a 
great politician; but something in Will’s 
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last sentence put her wandering thoughts 
into a more concrete form than usual. 

“Don't you really?” she said at last. 
“But then, unless one feels one’s igno- 
rance, one would rest content in it. 
Don’t you think when one sees a remark- 
able person, such a person as—as Mr. 
Whitmore for instance, it acts like a spur, 
and rouses one for weeks afterwards? 
Why, I have worked just double to-day at 
my drawing. He knows the original of 
this old cast, and his talk about it has 
thrown such an interest into the subject.” 

Will sat gnashing his teeth in silent 
anger. 
“ He,” “his,” he said to himself, but he 
sat dumb. 

Nuna went on with her drawing. 

“Tm afraid I could never agree with 
you about him,” Will said at last; he 
tried to speak calmly: “what you say 
would give me the idea of a highly-refined 
man, and Mr. Whitmore is not that by any 
means.” 

A flush came in Nuna’s face, not at his 
manner this time, but at his words. 

“How can you say that? Just now 
= told me you knew nothing about Mr. 

Whitmore.” 

Will hesitated. He could not tell Nuna 
what he had seen, and yet he must warn 
her against her exaggerated notions. 

“JT have not spoken to Mr. Whitmore, 
but from what I know about him I’m quite 
sure, Nuna, he is not a fit companion for 

ou.” 
3 Nuna’s eyes sparkled ; she flushed crim- 
son, and sat very upright. 

“I don’t understand you. Papa is the 
best judge of that, I think. I will go and 
find out how soon he will be at liberty to 
see you.” 

It was so new to see Nuna downright 
angry, that her lover sat confounded ; he 
did not know what to do or say. But by 
the time she reached the door, passion had 
overcome fear, and he was beside her, 
grasping her arm. 

“ Nuna, darling, don’t go away, don’t be 
angry, there’s a sweet darling. I’ve been 
vexing you with a heap of folly and non- 
sense all this time, just because I couldn’t 
get the words out that I came to say; but 

ou'll forgive me, darling, won’t you? 
Jon’t be angry with me, you sweet gentle 
girl. Say you're not angry, Nuna.” 

He put his strong arm round her as he 
ended, and drew her close to him. 

Nuna freed herself as soon as she could; 
then she drew a deep breath. 

“O Will, how could you? You fright- 
ened me.” 
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It was a very unsatisfactory speech, but 
there was no rejection in it; and when 
once Will had put his hand to anything, 
he was not likely to turn back. 

“I beg your pardon; I’m so rough, such 
a vehement allow; you knew that, dar- 


ling, in the old days; but you'll forgive 
He took her hand, but 
“Why, Nuna, 


me, won’t you?” 
she tried to pull it away. 
you’re not really angry ?” 

The door opened, and Jane appeared. 

“The dressmaker, if you please, Miss. 
She’s in the spare room.” 

Nuna was hurrying after Jane, but Will 
stepped before her; he shut the door and 
set his back against it. 

“Wait just a minute, won’t you?” 
You shan’t go like this, he said pas- 
sionately. “I love you, Nuna! I have 
loved you all my life; give me a little 
hope, Nuna! I know I’ve blundered this 
morning, but —— ” he stopped and looked 
at her pale, wondering face. “Nuna, 
darling, look at me out of your dear 
eyes just one minute. Try and see if 
you can’t feel what I’m feeling: I’m al- 
most mad now.” His voice got hoarse 
and choked as he went on. “I'll be worse 
if you tell me there’s no chance. For 
God’s sake don’t tell me so; tell me to 
wait. I'll wait any time you like. Stop, 
Nuna,” for she again shook her head sad- 
ly, “think how I’ve been hoping on for 

ears; think how long I’ve loved you! 
Tell me, was there a chance for me before 
this cursed meddling Londoner came?” 
He spoke sternly, and anger flashed in 
Nuna’s eyes. “There, I’ve ruined myself 
now, Isee. O Nuna, Nuna! will you go 
away like this from me, when I love you 
as Ido?” 

The anger in her face softened. 

“T don’t know what tosay to you. O 
Will, why have you done this? Why 
don’t you go on being friends, as we used 
tobe? You have made it all so uncom- 
fortable.” 

“ We can never again be as we used to 
be,” he said, sadly. “You don’t know 
what love means, Nuna; you don’t under- 
stand your own feelings yet; if they are 
free, you must in the end feel some love 
for me.” She looked impatiently at the 
door. The unquiet tumult he had raised 
deadened her pity for him. “Yes, you 
shall go,” he said, bitterly; “I see I only 
torment and vex you; you can’t bear the 
sight of me.” 

He had his hand on the door ready to 
open it; but Nuna melted. There was 
nothing hard in her at this epoch of her 
life. She held out her hand to Will. 
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“ Do let us be friends,” she said gently ; 
“I believe I have not behaved as you had 
a right to expect. I mean,” she spoke 
quickly, to check the hope she saw rising 
in his face, “I ought to have thanked you 
for what you told me; indeed I am grate- 
ful to you, and I’m sorry too. You do 
forgive me, don’t you?” She held out 
her hand. 

Will clasped it close, and then kissed it 
so passionately that Nuna drew it away, 
frightened out of all her sympathy by the 
vehement behaviour of her lover. 

She ran upstairs, and hurried along the 
gallery to her own room; but when she 
reached it, she remembered Miss Coppock. 

“T suppose I must not keep her wait- 
ing,” she said, dolefully. She did so long 
to be alone. She was afraid of herself, 
and of this new trouble that was tugging 
at her heart as if it never meant to let rest 
come there again. 

“If I had stayed with Will, would he 
have persuaded me to say I loved him?” 
she stood thinking. “Oh, no, that mas- 
terful way of Will’s is just what gives 
me courage. I don’t think I would be 
driven to do anything, even if I liked it, 
and——” She broke off here, and again 
remembered Miss Coppock. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FROM THE GRAVE. 


Tue first thought that came to Patty 
when she waked was that she had forgot- 
ten the Rector’s message. 

Roger looked confounded when he heard 
it 


“It’s always so,” he said to himself; 
“so sure as a bone falls to one’s share, so 
sure some hungry dog snaps it up and 


runs off with it. Now here’ll be my 
brother Watty turning up again, a beggar, 
or worse, and I'll be called on to set him 
straight. I won’t,” he said, doggedly; 
“let him stay in Australia and do the best 
he can. Grandmother Wood left the 
money to the child, not to me. I disap- 

roved of that, but now I see a use in it; 
it’s not mine to spend.” 

Patty was milking her cows, and Roger 
knew there was no use in presenting him- 
self in the Rectur’s study before nine 
o’clock. It was fretful work meantime 
with him; it did seem hard that after so 
much toiling and moiling, and never taking 
so much as a day’s pleasure out of his 
earnings, he should be called on to part 
with them for one who had never toiled, 
except to please himself. 

His younger brother Walter had been a 
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wild, careless youth, left dependent on 
Roger; and folks had said that if Walter 
Westropp had met with less harsh and 
niggardly treatment in boybood he might 
not have been thrown among the associates 
who led him astray. Walter got into mis- 
chief, and to save exposure, Roger paid his 
brother’s passage out to Australia; onee 
since, at the urgent entreaty of his wife, 
he had sent a few pounds to the young 
prodigal, when Watty had represented 
imself as sorely in need of help. This 
was all that had passed between the 
brothers, but till she died Mrs. Westropp 
kept up a correspondence with her young 
brother-in-law, and Patty had cherished 
visions of the return of this long lost uncle 
with a nugget of Australian gold. Roger 
knew better than that, or thought he did. 
Watty was a scamp and a disgrace, and 
would never be anything else —this was 
Roger’s version of his family history. 

Patty told her father how the Rector . 
had answered her question as to whether 
the news came from Australia, and it 
seemed to Roger conclusive that the tid- 
ings did concern Watty, but that he was 
in England. He pushed his breakfast 
away; anxiety was the only food he could 
digest this morning. Till it was time to 
begin work at the Rectory, Roger worked 
in his own garden, but this morning he sat 
indoors thinking. He struck his hand 
hard on the table as he rose up from it. 

“Watty shall go the Union. Patty’s 
idle enough as it is; she’d be ruined with 
the pattern of a loafing vagabond like he 
about the place.” 

But anxious as he was, having once gone 
to the Rectory kitchen and reported him- 
self returned, he stuck doggedly to his 
work, and went on mowing the lawn, with- 
out any further attempt to seek an inter- 
view with his master. 

The summons to the study came at last. 
When Roger opened the door he found the 
Rector looking much puzzled and _ per- 
plexed; Mr. Beaufort had passed his deli- 
cate hand through his hair till it stood 
nearly on end, and the corners of his 
mouth were drawn down in a way ludi- 
crous to behold; and yet Roger, who was 
a close observer, saw that his master’s per- 
turbation was not trouble but mere flutter 
— there was decided gratification in it. 

“Good morning, Roger,” said the Ree- 
tor, in the old schoolmaster style. “I have 
a very important communication to make 
to you, and that is why I sent for you; in 
fact, Roger, you had better sit down while 
I read you this letter. Or stay, had I bet- 
ter read it? Shall I try and explain it in- 
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stead, though I don’t quite understand it 
myself? You see it’s entirely about busi- 
ness.” 

“Read it, sir, if ye please, if ye leave 
the choice to me.” Roger looked suspi- 
cious; he thought himself quite a match 
for the Rector in a matter of business. 

But as Mr. Beaufort read, the old man 
found it no easy matter to follow him. 
The letter was from a lawyer in Sydney, 
and there was much technical language in 
it. Three facts, however, stood out clearly. 
Watty was dead; Watty had died rich; 
and Watty had made Martha Westropp his 
heiress. 

Mr. Beaufort read the letter through in 
his most magisterial manner, even to the 
signature, and then glanced at Roger with 
eager curiosity. 

But Roger looked as unmoved as the 
bookcase behind him. 

“T must congratulate you —at least, no, 
I believe I should condole with you on the 
loss of your brother in the first place,” 
here the Rector hesitated. “There is a 
letter from him too; it is addressed to the 
lawyer, but it is plainly meant for you.” 

No muscle of Roger’s face stirred, but 
he stretched his hand out suddenly for the 
letter. 

“Till give it you,” Mr Beaufort said; 
“but I want first to ask how this is to be 
communicated to Patty?” 

“She need know nothing, sir, till she 
come of age.” Roger spoke sharply. 

Mr. Beaufort waved his white hand. 


“ Stop a minute ; you cannot keep it from 


her. The tidings are not sent to you, 
Roger, at all; they are sent to me in trust 
for Patty. I communicate them to you 
first because I think a parent should always 
be taken into confidence first about any- 
thing affecting the happigess of his child; 
but so far as I can make out, Patty will 
have something like £50,000.” Roger 
started, and his lower jaw drooped. “Now 
you are too sensible not to see that such a 
property as this must alter her whole man- 
ner of life; and the first thing to be 
thought of is to give her a good education, 
and such a bringing up as may enable her 
to fill the new place in life which she is 
called to occupy; she is quite young 
enough to avail herself of these benefits, 
and quite old enough to understand that 
she is called to new duties.” 

The firm set face twitched restlessly. 
Roger had not gathered in anything like 
this from the letter he had heard read. 

“ Fifty thousand pounds did ye say, sir ? 
Watty must ha’ hoarded rarely!” His 
face twitched rapidly; he felt more sym- 
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pathy for his brother than he had ever felt 
efore. * 
“ Yes, that is about the amount of the 
roperty. You see I have several letters 
ere, which you can look through at your 
leisure, and these will put you in posses- 
sion of the way in which the money is at 

resént invested; but I don’t think your 

rother hoarded.” Mr. Beaufort could not 
keep back a smile. “You told me, if you 
remember, that he went to some gold-dig- 
gings and was thoroughly unsuccessful ; it 
appears that a more successful finder than 
himself took a fancy to your brother, and 
after this they went about the country to- 
gether. This man bought a small prop- 
erty, fell ill soon after and died, leaving 
the ground to his companion, and in this 
very ground the gold was afterwards dis- 
covered which founded Watty’s fortunes.” 

“ And do you mean to say, sir,” Roger’s 
eyes gleamed with repressed excitement, 
“that my brother Watty dug £50,000 in 
gold out o’ the inside o’ the earth?” 

Roger’s bony hand clenched nervously ; 
he longed for a spade in it, and to be at 
that moment treasure-seeking on his own 
account. 

“T don’t mean that altogether, though I 
can well believe such things have hap- 
pened; but Watty seems to have been a 
prudent, practical man; he turned this dis- 
covery to good account, and then placed 
the money he so gained in the hands of 
one of the first merchants in Sydney, and 
the result proves you see, Roger, that 
money makes money more by using than 
by hoarding it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Watty 
didn’t know how to spend his riches when 
he got ’em ?” said Roger, roughly. 

“He seems to have gone on living 
quietly on a small farm, and he died un- 
married some few months ago.” 

“He was ready enough to tell of his 
mischances,” said Roger bitterly; “he 
couldn’t let us know of his well-doing.” 

“Well, that is past and gone. Now 
perhaps you would like to read his letter ; 
and I think, if you agree to it, that we will 
go down to the cottage, and we can tell 
Patty the news between us.” 

Roger made no answer; he saw that the 
Rector would tell the girl with his consent 
or without it, but he was thoroughly un- 
convinced. 

Education! Why, that meant a board- 
ing-school; and that would spend ever so 
much of the money to begin with, and 
would also teach Patty ways and means of 
spending more of it. 

To Roger, money was a precious thing 
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in itself. He shut his eyes to the future ; 
it seemed to him that Patty did well 
enough in her cotton gowns. She could 
read and write; what more learning did 
she want? A vision of investing some of 
the money in the purchase of live stock, 
so that he might give up service and reap 
his own reward from the experience he 
had acquired, came into his mind; but if 
Patty were to be made a fine lady, he 
should have the waste and expense of 
keeping a dairy-woman, and all sorts of 
other expenses would come. But these 
were scarcely thoughts, rather an indis- 
tinct haze, which occupied him till the 
Rector went out of the study to prepare 
for his walk. 

Mr. Beaufort had placed Watty’s letter 
on the table beside Roger, but his eager- 
ness to read it had subsided. A supersti- 
tious dread crept over the hard man as he 
looked at this message from the grave. 

A thought like this came to help him: 
“Talways did my dooty by him. Maybe, 
if I'd been more yielding, he’d ha’ been 
softer still than what he was; maybe it 
was my keeping him strict as gave him the 
backbone to do so much.” 

But against this reasoning two faces rose 
in mute appeal. Watty’s face, with bright 
eyes and curly hair, and the face of his own 
wife — the quiet, subdued woman she had 
died, not the merry-hearted, prattling 
maiden he had wooed and married. The 
quiet force of Roger’s strong reserved na- 
ture had moulded his wi into shape 
much sooner than seemed likely to be the 
case with her daughter. 

“ Martha always said there were good in 
the lad, so she were right after all,” he 
said in a softened voice. 

It was easier to take up the letter now. 
He opened it, and flattened it on the table 
with his hand. The beginning was brief 
and formal, chiefly relating to business 
matters, but at the end was this para- 


graph i— 

“My brother Roger will likely ask why 
I leave the money to his child Martha in- 
stead of him? You can tell him this at 
the time youtell him the news: first and 
foremost, because she’s the child of Mar- 
tha, who never guve me an unkind word ; 
and next, because she’s his daughter, and 
I won’t, if I can help it, give him the 
chance of turning her to the bad as he 
turned me. Tell him, that if I’d felt I had 
a friend to go to instead of a hard judge, I 
would never have gone astray nor have 
done what has made me always ashamed to 
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may say that much, but I do feel glad and 
happy that I’ve taken it out of his power 
to make that girl’s life wretched by his 
miserly harshness. May the money do her 
more good than it’s done me, but I’m not 
sure ; — perhaps I’d have been wiser if I’d 
builded a church or a hospital.” 

“Miserly harshness!” Had not Patty 
said almost the same words? Roger’s 
face worked convulsively ; but Mr. Beau- 
fort opened the door, and in an instant 
he looked as usual. 

He got up and followed the Rector. 
His face looked grayer, older, and there 
was a strange contraction in his eyes. He 
folded the letter and put it in its cover, 
then went forward and opened the gate 
for Mr. Beaufort. 

“ Here’s the letter, sir,” he said. 

“You have more right to it than I.” 
The Rector spoke kindly, but he did not 
look at Roger. He understood the man’s 
proud nature too well to hint his motive; 
but it seemed to him that some day or 
other, if not to-day, the truth so plainly 
stated might make itself heard, and work 
on the hard sordid heart as his own 
preaching had failed to work. 


CHAPTER XIII. . 
FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Patty listened in perfect silence while 
the Rector announced his golden tidings, 
and then she glanced up like a shy kitten, 
at her father and at Mr. Beaufort. 

The Rector got up and held out his hand 
to her. “I congratulate you sincerely, 
Martha; and ifI or Miss Beaufort can be 
of any service to you in the way of advice 
as to your future proceedings, as I believe 
we can be, we shall be glad to help you.” 

“Thank you, sir;” Patty curtsied at the 
end of this spetch, but the mention of 
Nuna had quieted the flutter of her excite- 
ment. 

“You must have good teaching, and so 
on, you know. Come up to the Rectory 
when you have had time to think it over 
and ask for Miss Nuna; she can tell you a 
good deal about suitable teachers, masters 
and so forth. Now I dare say you and 
Roger would like to talk it over alone.” 

And the Rector went away. He had 
not been so happy for a long while. 
Doubtless he enjoyed the part assigned to 
himself in the little drama; but allowing 
thus much for human infirmity, there was 
genuine kindness in his heart, in spite of 
the overlay of self. Selfishness had never 





hold up my head amongst other men. I 
don’t harbour malice against Roger, you 


made him stingy. It might have been bet- 
ter for Nuna’s future if her father had been 
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less open-handed ; but Roger’s parsimony 
had always pained his master, and more 
than once he had dreaded its effect on 
Patty since her return from Guildford. 

“Next to some one leaving a fortune to 

Nuna, it does me good to think of that 
oor little girl being released from her 
ard, dull life. And yet, unless she falls 
into very good hands, this change of estate 
may prove a trial; in fact, it is an awful 
temptation. Yes, we must look very 
closely after Patty.” 

But he had no time to pursue this 
thonght. Will Bright was driving up-hill 
as fast as the black horse would take 
him; he drew up when he saw Mr. Beau- 
fort. 

“ Where is your friend, Will? I thought 
you were to take him out to Gray’s with 

ou.” 
Wr My friend,” Will’s emphasis on the 
word was not friendly, “prefers ‘The 
Biadebone’ to Gray’s Farm. Ashton is 
plainly too attractive for him just at pres- 
ent.” 

The Rector was so full of Patty’s fortune, 
that he failed to notice the irony in Will’s 
voice. 

“I’m sorry,” he said; “you and Mrs. 
Bright would have found him a pleasant 
inmate, I fancy. But, Will, I want to talk 
to you about that bit of waste land below 
my first meadow. Cannot you come back 
and have luncheon? Nuna will be glad to 
see you.” 

“Thank you; no,” Will Bright gath- 
ered up the reins in his hands ready for a 
start. “Ihave seen Nuna this morning.” 

The tone woke up Mr. Beaufort; he 
looked at the young man. “ What’s the 
matter, Will? I’m sure there’s something 
amiss.” 

“T’ve been a fool, that’s all,” the young 
fellow said. He turned his head away ; he 
longed to drive on, but the Rector was 
standing too close. 

The gladness that had been making sun- 
shine in Mr. Beaufort’s heart clouded over 
with foreboding. 

“ Have you and Nuna quarrelled?” he 
said in a fretful voice. 

Will turned round and faced him. 
“ Quarrelled is not the word, and no one 
is to blame but me. I was hasty, and you 
ean guess what I mean,” he said impa- 
tiently. “You advised me not to be ina 


hu ourself.” 

ras said the Rector. He drew back 
out of the way; it seemed to him there 
was nothing to be said. 

“Poor Will!” Mr. Beaufort watched 


the young farmer driving rapidly away. 
young g rap 4 008 
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“T'm afraid he’s a blundering fellow, after 
all. Can’t he see that Nuna is only achild, 
without a notion of love in herhead? And 
I'll venture tosay he asked her to be his 
wife without any preface or courtesy. 
That roughness comes of the mixture of 


‘blood; those Brights have intermarried 


with yeoman families more than once. 
Will wants breediug, fine fellow as he is. 
And yet I don’t really see how Nuna could 
do better than marry Will. I suppose I 
must say something to her. Dear me, it 
is very awkward—very awkward and 
troublesome. I feel quite worried. I 
made up my mind yesterday not to find 
fault any more till Elizabeth comes. Well, 
why can't Elizabeth settle this?” 

He had reached the Rectory gate ; some 
one was coming down the gravelled drive 
as he went in. 

“Good morning, Miss Coppock.” Mr. 
Beaufort raised his hat with ceremonious 

liteness, and the dressmaker returned 

is greeting reverently. 

“What a very remarkable face that 
woman has!” he thought to himself as he 

assed on. “I can't fancy she has always 
een a dressmaker.” ‘ 

Miss Coppock was tall and slender ; her 
grey hair looked almost white against her 
mourning bonnet. If her features had 
been less sharp, and her complexion less 
sallow, she might have been handsome; 
there was depth of colour yet in her 
sunken black eyes; but the regular 
aquiline profile was painfully hard in out- 
line, and the jawbone too prominent and 
marked, now that roundness had left the 
face. Still there was a purpose in her 
expression, wholly alien from the study of 
how best to foster the frivolous vanity of 
womankind. 

“Mary never liked that woman,” mused 
the Rector; “but then dear Mary had a 
few prejudices. I am not sure that she 
really liked Elizabeth, though she agreed 
to trust Nuna with her. Dear me!” he 
gave a sudden start ; “why, Elizabeth will 
be here to-morrow, and I have not told 
Nuna she’s coming.” He hurried in- 
doors. 

Miss Beaufort was not in any of the 
downstairs rooms, so he sent Jane to look 
for her. 

Even if he had not met Will, the Rector 
must have seen that something unusual 
had happened, Nuna looked so shy and 
conscious. 

Mr. Beaufort usually kept to his resolu- 
tions so long as there was no way of act- 
ing on them. He forgot them now. 

“I have just met Will, and I find 
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ae have been quarrelling.” Nuna grew 
red. 

“T am very sorry, but I don’t want 
Will to come here again for a long 
time.” 

Her father stroked her hair with unusual 
graciousness. Fathers seem often to take 
a secret pleasure in the rejection of their 
daughters’ suitors. 

“ Nonsense,” he laughed; “I expect 
Will blundered, and you are too young to 
know your own mind, child. Oh, by the 
bye, Nuna, Elizabeth Matthews has writ- 
ten to say that she can come and stay with 
us; she is coming to-morrow, so will you 
have a room got readv ?” 

Downright alarm sprang into Nuna’s 
eyes. 

“To-morrow! O father, are you sure ? 
Is there no way of preventing it ?” 

But her father’s graciousness had fled. 

“Don’t be such a child; why should 
you object to seeing your cousin? I'm 
sure,” he went on in an injured voice, “ we 
want some one to keep things straight, 
and I should have thought you would 
have been thankful for such an accom- 

lished, ladylike companion. Pray don’t 
et me hear another word of objection.” 

To ensure safety he went away, and 
shut himself in his study. 

Nuna walked up and down as if she felt 
caged. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, what will become 
of me? My father finds fault, but then I 
deserve it, and it does me good; but when 
Elizabeth scolds, I try to be as tiresome 
as I can. I feel down-right wicked. I 
would not be good if I could, if she were 
likely to know it; it would be better to 
go to Gray’s with Will — fifty times better 
than to live here with Elizabeth.” 

Meantime at the cottage Patty spoke 
her mind boldly. 

“Now, father, I want to hear more 
about all this. Mr. Beaufort seems to 
have got a half way of telling things; in 
the first place he never said how it was 
poor uncle came to think about me at 
all.” 

“That can’t signify nothing.” Roger 
spoke roughly, and then he softened. 
“You'll learn all about it, lass, I don’t 
doubt, when you're up at the Rectory 
along of Miss Nuna.” 

It was pleasant for the father to think 
of Miss Nuna looking on Patty as an equal, 
but the dread of all that book-learning 
might teach lay heavy on his miserly 
nature. 

“Tm not going up to the Rectory, 
father.” 
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He turned and looked at her. She was 
standing against the wall, paler than 
usual, with her lips firmly closed. Roger 
rarely saw his own face, but he had a 
secret consciousness at that moment that 
Patty resembled him. 

“ What d’ye mean, lass?” 

Roger would have scorned the accusa- 
tion if it had been brought against him, 
but he felt already a secret reverence for 
Patty, or rather for Watty’s wealth in her 
person. 

“I’m not going up to the Rectory; I’m 
not going to be patronized any longer. I 
can get much better advice than that poor 
dawiie of a Miss Nuna can give me. I 
mean to be another sort of lady altogether 
to what she is, father. Don’t you trouble 
yourself about me.” 

Her father looked at her curiously. She 
had begun to walk up and down the tiled 
floor, with her head thrown back, and with 
long, almost stately steps: he thought 
she was certainly a well-looking lass. But 
even her newly-acquired importance could 
not make him pass over her slighting 
mention of Miss Beaufort. 

“If you grow to be as good and kind- 
— a young lady as her, you may be 
thankful. Don’t make me ashamed of 
you, Patty; don’t let the Ashton folk say 
as Watty’s gold has turned your head and 
made a fool of you all ina minute. Who 
—— can give you better advice than 

er?” 

“Why, Miss Coppock, to be sure. 
Haven’t I told you that she’s as well 
taught, and all the rest, as Miss there? 
She wasn’t brought up to the dressmak- 
ing; she had maids of her own from the 
first.” 

Roger shook his head. 

“ My lass, you’ve not lived long enough 
yet to learn the difference of real gentle- 
folks and make-believes; and I tell you,” 
he struck the table with his fist, “you 
won’t find a truer lady than Miss Nuna 
anywhere. Why, child, Miss Coppock 
can only teach you back-stairs ways; she 
knows more about the maids than she do 
about the mistresses.” 

“ She’s got twice the manners Miss Nuna 
have,” said Patty, sulkily. 

“Manners!” Roger looked at her slow- 
ly; he tried to keep down his strong con- 
tempt, but it rose in spite of him. “ Pret- 
ty manners! fallals and a smile that seems 
as if it was always lying on top of her 
face ready for use, and a way of marching 
along the street like a peacock. Them’s 
the manners Miss Coppock have to teach. 
Look you here, Patty, you could paint out 
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the old mildew on the scullery wall if you 
laid the paint on thick enough — on’y for 
a while, mind you, it’s there all the same, 
it ’ud come through. Any woman that’s 
‘cute enough can ape a few airs and 
graces. If you don’t know a true lady 
when you see one, Patty, it’s like you'll be 
taking up with the wrong sort o’ patterns. 
Don’t let’s have no more nonsense, there’s 
a good lass.” 

oger had been moved by Watty’s let- 
ter, and now he was moved out of his slow 
cautious speech. His rugged worldly 
nature had been shocked to its foundation 
— shocked, no more — and he was anxious 
to escape from the subject altogether; it 
had unhinged him from his usual track of 
life. He went out into the garden and 
began to dig potatoes. 

Patty stood quietly in the low, meanly 
furnished room. She pinched her arm 
at last, and then her lips parted in a 
smile. 

“T suppose it’s true,” she said. ‘Good 
gracious! it’s like fairyland; it’s more like 
dreams I’ve had;” and then she put her 
hands before her eyes, for the room was 
going round and round, while dresses, and 
jewels, and carriages, and luxurious draw- 
ing-rooms, filled with light and glitter, 
enveloped her in a chaos of brilliant con- 
fusion. 

It seemed as if her usual collected self 
was deserting Patty Westropp, and that 
a double transformation was effected. She 
was not only rich, but she felt fevered, 
impatient, excitable, as if she could not 
wait even hours for the leap into this new 
sage life which was so surely hers. 

or the first time a more kindly feeling 
showed itself towards Nuna. 

“Poor thing! she’ll live and die in this 
dull place, I suppose, unless she marries 
that young Bright. Well, she’s got 
manners enough for Gray’s Farm, any 
way.” 

And then Patty’s thoughts came back 
to herself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS COPPOCK’S COUNSEL. 


Rocer’s digging was interrupted by 
the arrival of Miss Coppock. 

“Good morning, Mr. yes» the 
milliner gave him one of the ready-made 
smiles. “Shall I find Martha within?” 

Roger answered by digging his spade 
into the ground, and, leaving it there, he 
came forward and placed himself in the 
path of his visitor. 
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“Good morning, ma’am; come this wa 
a bit, will you?” and he walked on ti 
Miss Coppock was fairly hidden again 
among the scarlet-runner vines. 

“Now, ma’am, I’ve a word to say, and 
when you’ve heard what it is you'll ex- 
cuse my being short of manners. Patt 
have got great news for you; she’s ric 
now ; she’ve had sums of money left her. 
Now, Miss Coppock, I know you're a 
clever woman, for I hear you manage your 
own business right well by your own self. 
Martha’ll want to consult you; women 
must talk to one another, I suppose, but 
I want to have my say first. Money’s a 
fine thing; but it ain’t like the leaves, 
it don’t grow again when it’s‘spent. My 
lass is a good girl now, but she’s just one 
that a very little wrong advice would send 
to the bad altogether. Hold herin, ma’am, 
hold her in, if ye’d do a friend’s part; 
she’s too full of speerit; she wants the 
curb just now. That’s all, ma’am.” He 
stood aside to let her pass. 

While he spoke, Roger had become sen- 
sible of achange in the milliner’s face; 
the artificial smile faded, and a look of 
eager interest took its place; and this ex- 
pression suited her features so much better 
than the former one that it was natural to 
suppose it the more rightfully her own. 

he held out her hand to Roger. 

“T’m very glad to hear your good news; 
you may trust me, Mr. Westropp.” She 
went on fast to the cottage. 

Roger looked after her. 

“ Maybe Patty’s right,” he said; “I’ve a 
notion there’s more in yon woman than 
ribbons and such; she forgot all her smiles 
and mincings at hearing of Patty’s luck.” 

Patty heard her friend’s footsteps, and 
met her in the porch. She was going to 
shake hands as usual, but Miss Coppock 
bent forward and clasped her warmly to 
her. 

“Tcongratulate you, my dear child, with 
all my heart. I cannot express to you 
how truly rejoiced I am.” She kissed 
Patty affectionately before she released 
her. 
Patty had a half-comic look on her face ; 
with all her reverence in words for Miss 
Coppock she had always felt sure of pleas- 
ing her, and was perhaps more saucy to 
her than to any one. 

“I’m somebody now, arn’t I? I’m as 
worth coming all the way from Guildford 
to see as Miss Beaufort herself.” 

“You mustn’t say that,” said the dress- 
maker, in her most professional tone; “I 
came to see you before I even heard the 
news.” 
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“Then you didn’t hear it at the Rec- 
tory ? ” 

“Oh dear no! your father told me as I 
came in.” : 

“ And he told you to give me good ad- 
vice, and, above all, not to be extravagant ; 
I know, I know. Now, Miss Patience, 
there’s no use in looking innocent, I know 
the ways of him. Suppose we go up in 
my bedroom and have a good talk all to 
ourselves, if you don’t mind.” She led the 
_ way without waiting for her visitor’s an- 
swer. 

Patty was too excited to realize the 
change in her own manner, but Miss Cop- 
pock felt it keenly. She knew well that 
only a week ago the girl would have 
thought a visit from her a rare and prized 
condescension, and here she was leading 
the way up-stairs and treating her as her 
inferior already. 

Patience Coppock had been battling with 
life for many a long year, and looking on- 
ward she saw no rest from her incessant 
warfare and toil; for of all the toilsome 
lives allotted to women, surely a dress- 
maker’s is as trying as can be found. 
There is-no repose for the ingenious brain. 
The mysteries of one set of fashions are 
no sooner conquered than fresh ones pre- 
sent themselves, and these must be studied, 
to please the whims and caprices of those 
chief tyrants of their sex, vain women. 
The inventors of the fashions themselves 
doubtless find pleasure in their art as they 
create, but the hapless crew doomed to 
copy, and yet to adapt their copy to the 
capricious taste of each employer, are as 
much to be pitied as negro slaves are. 

Miss Coppock had known a higher kind 
of life, though still a toilsome one, and 
once she had had visions of a bright fu- 
ture. Now, following Patty up the un- 
-even stair-case, these visions came back 
with bitter vividness; and she almost hat- 
ved the blooming girl who was going to 
take a place so much above any that she 
could hope for. 

Patty closed the door, and then she 
turned round on her friend without even 
asking her to sit down. 

“Father wants me to take advice with 
Miss Beaufort.” She kept her eyes on her 
friend's face, and she saw the cloud there. 
“Now I just don’t mean to—I don’t like 
her, and more than that, I’d rather have 
your advice than anyone’s else. I don’t 
know all about it yet, but I expect I shall 
be much, much better off than the Rector. 
I want to tell you the first plan that come 
in my head when I thought about it.” 

“I suppose you know you must have an 
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education?” Miss Coppock spoke gravely 
and simply. 

“Oh yes, I must have learning, but that 
comes after; it'll take us days and days 
to plan everything. The first thing to 
done is to go away from this quietly with- 
out saying where we’re going, so as no one 
can make us out to be the same again.” 

* But you will be traced somehow.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Patty, decisively ; 
and Miss Coppock found herself swayed 
by the command in the girl’s mamer. 
“ We'll have to change our names; but I 
know that can be done without trouble. 
I learned that only yesterday.” 

The colour flew up to Patty’s temples, 
and flushed face and throat painfully. Till 
now she had completely forgotten Paul 
Whitmore. 

As we grow older, and autumn comes 
to our hopes, we find it easier to yield 
them up, and build plans on their ruins; 
and as Patience Coppock stood there lis- 
tening to Patty, an contrasted the green 
fresh certainty of the girl’s life with the 
withered brownness of her own, a notion 
grew in her brain—grew quickly as a 
fungus grows. She would never see the 


future that had once seemed so certain. 
She must give up all hope of an independ- 
ent life, but she might realize an easy, 


luxurious future of rest instead of toil by 
this golden lot that had fallen to Patty. 
To do this she foresaw she- must submit 
herself to her former apprentice; and in 
spite of her curtsies and her smiles there 
was a stubborn independence in the dress- 
maker —the independence that had been 
to her as a life-belt, when the waters of 
despair had once all but closed over her 
head. But the more worldly spirit con- 
quered ; it whispered, “You may make 
yourself so useful that you will be inval- 
uable ;” and hand in hand with this came 
a more evil suggestion: “Knowledge is 
power,” she thought, “and I must know 
- Patty’s secrets if Iam to get hold of 
er.” 

The girl’s sudden emotion gives her 
resolve a power of action; the ill-written 
note she has received is fresh in the dress- 
maker’s memory. 

“How about your friend from London, 
Patty? What does he say to all this?” 

If she hopes to take Patty by surprise 
she is mistaken. The deep blue eyes are 
raised unshrinkingly to her face. 

“JT don’t understand you; I said a gen- 
tleman had sketched my likeness, and I 
expected he would take my picture. I 
never said he was a friend as I could talk 
my affairs to.” 
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. Patty speaks pettishly, for she feels her 
blushes rising, and she is angry at not be- 
ing able to control them as she can con- 
trol her words. 

Miss Coppock laughs. 


. “Come, come, Patty, there’s no use in| 
Why did you write to’ 
me at all, if when I come to answer your | 


half-confidences. 


letter you begin by denying? You'll 
make me think that it was all a fancy 
of yours, and that you’ve seen no more 
of this gentleman.” 


Miss Coppock has gone back to the old | 


.tone of superiority; but she feels that 
Patty is slipping every moment further 
and further out of the slight subservience 
she has exacted; if she does not place 
herself on a firm footing to-day, her posi- 
tion will be most insecure. Her words 
break throngh Patty’s reserve. 

“You'll think very wrong, then; he 
comes and sees me every day.” And then 
the girl wishes that her words were un- 
spoken. 

“Ts he going to marry you, Patty?” 

There is a keen, pitiless query in the 
dark eyes bent fully on Patty’s working 
face. Miss Patience has had plenty of ap- 
prentices, pretty girls many of them, and 
she has had to sift the facts of more than 
one sad story before now. 

“TI suppose that rests with me.” Patty 
tosses her head. “You needn’t look so 
hard, Miss Coppock. He all but asked me 
to be his wife this morning, and he’s com- 
ing again to-morrow — this evening, may- 
be, if father goes out.” 

“Patty ”--there is such a stern warn- 
ing in her friend’s voice that the girl starts 
— “if he only comes to see you when your 
father’s away, he doesn’t mean to marry 
you; he’s only trifling and amusing him- 
self — perhaps worse.” 

“For shame, Miss Coppock! He has as 
much respect for me as if I was a lady 
born; and don’t you suppose he’li want to 
marry me fast enough when he knows I 
am as good as a lady?” 

Patience Coppock looks keenly at the 
flushed face. 

“You are not a lady yet;” she speaks 
quickly, but in a firm, decided tone that 
convinces Patty against her will; “you 
want education and breeding. You have 
no manners whatever; your mind and 
your body must both be trained before 
you can even pass as alady.” 

Patty pouts unbelievingly. She has 
never seen any one nearly as pretty as she 
is; it is all very well for a ens skinny 
gaunt woman to talk to her in this way, 
but it is not true. 
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“ Ah, well, he’s quite satisfied with me 
as I am.” 

Her vanity helps her love. If she is 
good enough for Mr. Whitmore, why need 
she bother herself with all the drudgery 
of learning ? 

“ What is this gentleman? What does 
he do—anything?” Miss Coppock feels 
on vantage-ground now that Patty has 
gone back to her own condition. 

“Mr. Whitmore told me this morning,” 
—here Patty’s cheeks flame up again at 
the remembrance of that interview, — 
“he was an artist; he paints pictures.” 
She looks quickly at the dressmaker, 
and she sees Miss Patience’s lip curling 
“He may have property besides for 
what I know, but I don’t think he’s rich.” 

“ Ah!” says Miss Coppock. 

“What do you mean!” says Patty, an- 
grily. “There’s no use in sighing and 
groaning ; it’s much the best to speak your 
mind.” 

Miss Coppock shakes her head. 

“No, no, Patty; I know human beings 
better than you do, and I’ve learned that 
the only use of giving your opinion to a 

irl who has made up her mind as you 
ave, is to cause disagreement, and I don’t 
want. to quarrel with you.” 

“You can’t quarrel with me unless I’m 
willing.” Patty has recovered her good 
temper. ‘“ And I have not quite made up 
my mind; I want you to teil me plainly 
what you think.” 

“ About Mr. Whitmore ? ” 

Patty nods. 

Miss Coppock hesitates to say what is in 
her mind; it is a risk, but then the prize 
to be gained is worth it, and certainly she 
wil only be fullfilling her pledge to Roger 
Westropp, in preventing his daughter 
from throwing herself away on a poor 
artist. 

“If I’m really to say what I think, I 
don’t trust this Mr. Whitmore. He ad- 
mires you— you have just the face an ar- 
tist would admire —and he is studying 
you; and I’ve no doubt he finds it very 
en to visit you and flirt with you. 

ut now listen, Patty: artists are always 
poor, always extravagant. I haven’t the 
least doubt that Mr. Whitmore has heard 
of your good fortune by this time. You'll 
be the talk of Ashton for some weeks to 


come; and perhaps your money will make 


him ask you to be his wife. Of course, if 
ou choose to accept his offer and ma 
im, you willin one way please yourself; 
but what follows? You say Mr. Whit- 
more is satisfied with you as you are; 
then I'm sure you'll rest content too, for . 
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a time; you'll hand him over your for- 
tune and he’ll spend it for you. It sounds 


immense to you, Patty, but he'll not 
find it so. So far so wed; but when the 
money’s all spent—mind you, Patty, an 
artist never lays by against a rainy day — 
what happens? ere you are in a poor 
struggling home, with perhaps a family. 
Why you're better off here, Patty, with 
only your father to work for. Are you 
sure you love Mr. Whitmore well enough 
to run this risk ?” 

Patty stands thinking; her bright flush 
has faded. \ 

“The same thing might happen if I mar- 
ried any one,” she says slowly. 

“And it will happen, my dear, if you 
marry any one who has only his wits to 
live on; don’t you see that he will be glad 
to let them rest, and live on your money 
instead of working ?” 

“Well, and why not? there’s enough.” 

Miss Coppock looks contemptuous, and 
Patty feels at a disadvantage. Miss Pa- 
tience is more wonderful than she had 
thought her if she can venture to sneer at 
fifty thousand pounds. 

“No, child, there is not enough for 
wealth; there is just enough to make you 
see what can be done with money, and to 
make you long and pine for more.” Her 
thin lips press together eagerly. “But, 
Patty, you have as good a prospect of real 
wealth as any one I ever heard of. Set to 
work at once and make a lady of yourself; 
Ican help you. Ina few months, if you 
try with all your might, you will be quite 
changed; then, when you are no longer 
afraid of showing yourself among people 
anywhere, with your face and the means 
you have of making a good show you must 

some one with money too— who 
you like, in fact, but you must not marry 
a poor man, Patty. You want to get into 
good society, I suppose?” 

“TI want to know grand people, and go 
among fine company,” says Patty, sulkily : 
it seems to her that ambition is not so 

leasant after all, if she has to pay a price 
or its gratification. 

“ Exactly ; well then, my dear,” — Miss 
Coppock is at her blandest, — “ well then, 
you must do as society does. Well-bred 
oe le don’t make love matches, Patty; 

ollies of that kind go on in villages and 
among the lower classes. You mustn’t 
believe all the nonsense you read in story- 
books, child ; that’s just made up to amuse, 
and it amuses people all the more because 
it’s such a contrast to what really happens. 
Do you know, Patty, I thought you were 
far less simple?” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PAUL TRIES TO MAKE UP HIS MIND. 


On the same day on which Will had de- 
clared his love, and Patty had found her- 
self an heiress, Paul Whitmore had left 
Roger Westropp’s cottage sorely against 
his will. But Patty had insisted on his 
going away. Her father might come in 
any time from the Rectory, and she did 
not want to run the risk she had run on 
the previous evening. 

Paul had gone down ostensibly to paint 
her portrait, but he had not even taken a 
brush from his case this morning. His in- 
fatuation had got to its height; and when 
he left the cottage, it seemed to him that 
he could not live out the hours till next 
morning. When he reached the end of 
Carving’s Wood Lane, he avoided “The 
Bladebone,” and crossing into the road 
leading to the station he found a green 
lane on the left, one of those grassy seques- 
tered rides which seem made for either 
solitude or love. 

He strolled on, his head bent, his hat 
slouched over his eyes, at first in a 
frenzy of impatience, and then, as his 
senses cleared, with a determined pur- 
pose to make Patty his at any sacri- 


fice. 

Sacrifice! What nonsense! By the 
time Patty had been his wife a year, no 
one would guess her origin. There was 


nothing unrefined or vulgar about her; 
she was as simple as a wild flower. And 
then he looked at the hedge-bank and 
thought how far more exquisite were 
those graceful trailing blackberry wreaths 
than any mere garden climbing plant. 

“She is just like a briar-rose. She has 
nothing to unlearn; so intelligent too, she 
would adapt herself to any station. 

He lay down at the foot of a tree and 
gave himself up to the thought of Patty. 

After a while he rose up, went back to 
“ The Bladebone,” and had his dinner. 

If he had been less absorbed, he must 
have noticed a change in the conduct of 
his landlady. She sent the maid in to 
wait on him, and when he came into the 
garden to smoke she kept studiously out 
of sight. 

Mrs. Fagg had remarked that each time 
her lodger went out he went in the direc- 
tion of Carving’s Wood Lane; and this 
morning Bobby, the luckless cause of so 
much woe to Nuna Beaufort, had been 
down to the common to play among the 
gorse, and had seen the “parlour tus- 
tomer,” as he called him, talking to Patty 
in front of Roger’s cottage. Tess. Fagg 
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‘was & woman of severe virtue, and she did 
not know how to act. There was no use 
in speaking to Dennis; he would only 
make her angry by some nonsense about 
Patty’s prettiness. 

“T’ve almost a mind to speak to the 
Rector,” she said. 

But though she had a way of speaking 
her mind boldly and plainly, Mrs. Fagg 
was not a mischief-maker, and she shrank 
from denouncing Patty to Mr. Beaufort. 

“She’ll come to no good,” she said. 
“She’s Watty’s own niece, though folks 
do say he’d never ha’ been so bad if he’d 
not been drove to it; but Patty’s her own 
driver — good-for-nothing little hussey! ” 

Meantime Paul was struggling with his 
scruples. A vision of his mother had 
come back to him. Was she praying for 
her son at that moment? He felt, witha 
sudden keen conviction, that Patty was 
not the wife she would have wished him 
to choose. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
put it in its case, and walked moodily up 
and down the long narrow garden. A 
jackdaw, a pet of Bobby Fagg’s, kept on 

opping in and out from among the espa- 
iers, with his head all awry, wicking one 
eye, asif Mr. Whitmore’s meditations were 
the most delicious joke in the world. 

“I believe mothers never do like their 
sons’ wives,” he said at last; “and my 
darling mother warned me not to marry a 

ifted woman like herself. I could never 

nd one like her,” he said reverently. In 
that brief moment Patty’s image faded. 
_ He thought of what his friends would 
say. 
x Stephen will laugh, no doubt, but then 
Stephen and I hold different creeds about 
women. Poor fellow, he lost his mother 
before he knew what her society was 
worth, and I’m afraid he doesn’t allow 
women any souls. I'd not tell him a word 
about Patty if I were to find him in the* 
parlour when I go back there; we should 
quarrel ifI did. He would jeer at the idea 
of marriage at all in such a case, just as if 
one woman is not as much a human being 
as another, and entitled to the same 
amount of respect, though she may claim 
it differently.” 

He felt quieter, more virtuous altogether, 
after he had finished his walk up and 
down the garden. He began to think he 
should leave Ashton at once, go back to 
London, and think the matter over calmly 
at a safe distance from the cottage. 

“T used to laugh at Rinaldo for being 


| 
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quickly this has all come about, I believe I 
ought to be a little less rash.” 

nd in pursuance of this newly-found 
wisdom Mr. Whitmore determined not to 
yield to the longing he felt to go down to 
the cottage again that evening. 

“TfIam in earnest,” he said, “I ought 
to be very careful not to expose her to her 
father’s suspicions; if not, I am only tor- 
menting myself.” 

He went through the village, and finding 
a little sunburnt group playing at “ clocks,” 
he sat down and sketched it. 

“What a jolly time these youngsters 
have of it,” he thought, and he looked at 
the red-cheeked, white-headed toddlers 
with almost envy. The “clocks” of that 
part of the road were exhausted. The 
group broke up into twos and threes, 
hunting eagerly for fresh prey, and one 
little frail girl scrambled to the top of a 
long heap of stones ready for road-mend- 
ing. There was a shrill outcry. “I 
tell’ee there bean’t none there, Lottie,” 
shouts a sturdy brother, who has sat down 
tired at the foot of the heap to stare at 
the gentleman. But Lottie’s perseverance 
is rewarded. She has ducked down to 
search the bank behind the heap, and now 
she stands upright in triumph on the 
stones with a dandelion stalk quite six 
inches long in her hand. Poor little Lot- 
tie! Just as the rest come flocking like a 
troop of chickens when their mother’s 
cluck announces treasure-trove, the little 
ankle twists, and down she slips, bruising 
herself severely as she falls. 

There was one universal shriek; but 
when Paul managed to extricate the fallen 
child from the group that clustered about 
her like a mass of twining, crawling cater- 
pillars, he found she was insensible. 

“ Where does she live?” he said to the 
boy who had been staring at him, the big- 
gest of the chubby, sobbing pinafores 
around him. 

“Her be my sister Lottie, her be;” 
both brown fists went to his eyes and 
seemed to be pounding them into his head. 
“@Q-o-oh mother’ll whip I, ’cos Lottie be 
hurt. Oh!” 

“Come along like a man, you selfish 
young brute.” Paul was really alarmed 
for the little lifeless form in his arms. 
“ Run on in front and show me where you 
live. Go quick, I say, and I'll give ycu 


oe. 

e sobs stopped at once, and the boy 
trotted on fast, tts red legs bulging over 
the top of his sturdy boots wihout any 


glamoured by Armida, but I'm worse ;! visible line of stocking between. He led 


when I look back a week and see how'the way in an opposite direction to the 
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village. Paul had begun to wonder where 
he was going, when they came to a sudden 
turnin the road. <A huge elm-tree pro- 
jected its branches from one side of the 
way to the other, and behind the screen 
made by these was a tiny cottage with a 
— all round it, and a mossy thatched 
roof. 

The boy unlatched the gate, and then 
he slunk behind Mr. Whitmore. 

At the sound a young woman came out 
of the cottage; her face was blooming, her 
dress tidy and clean, but vixen was 
stamped in her small light grey eyes and 
varying complexion. 

As she looked at Paul and made out 
first the lifeless child in his arms, and then 
the boy shrinking out of sight, she grew 
white for just an instant, and then the 
blood flew back to her face and throat in 
stripes. 

“You little villain!” She shook her 
fist, and darting swiftly past Mr. Whit- 
more, she caught the boy by the hair and 
shook him violently. “You’ve been and 
killed your sister, have you, you good-for- 
nothing, naughty, wicked limb?” 

She emphasized each epithet with a 
blow. She saw that the gentleman was 
trying to stop her; but she knew he was 
powerless with Lottie in his arms, and she 
gave vent to her passion like a fury. 

“Be quiet!” Paul thundered; “this 
child will die if you don’t see to her.” 

She had got rid of the froth of her rage 
by this time ; she let go Bobby’s hair and 
came and looked at the little girl. 

“Tl carry her in,” said Mr. Whitmore 
firmly, “if you'll show me where to lay her 
down.” 

The woman scowled, but she obeyed. 
There was one room opening into the gar- 
den, and from this a very rude staircase 
led into a bedroom above. 

There was no closeness of atmosphere, 
though the room was very small, and had 
two beds in it; and as Paul laid his little 
burden down, he noticed how clean were 
the patchwork curtains and counterpane. 

The movement roused the child, and she 
opened her eyes. 

Paul told the mother how the accident 
. had happened. 

“And mind you don’t scold either of 
them,” he said ; “it was purely an accident. 
You should rather thank God she is not 
killed. Now, will you raise your little 
girl, and we will see if there are any broken 
bones? ” 

The child moaned with pain when her 
mother touched her right arm, but it was 
only from the suffering of the bruised and 
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broken skin; she stood firmly when raised, 
and her joints seemed to move freely. 

Paul gave the woman some silver, and 
asked her if he could do anything for her 
in the village. She thanked him with 
rather less of a scowl, but she evidently 
—— herself ill-used by the child’s 
all. 

“No, sir, I don’t want nothing, thank 
you. I'll have my hands full enough with 
this mischief without a pack o’ gossips 
coming to see how ’tis with Lottie. If you 
meet e’er a one a-coming, maybe you'll be 
so good as turn ’em back again. Say 
thank you, you naughty child, do, to the 
gentleman as have carried you all the way 
home.” 

Lottie was lying on the bed again, her 
blue eyes fixed on Paul; but at this she 
grew red and shy, and then pouted up her 
little mouth to be kissed. 

“Well I’m sure, what next?” said the 
mother, sharply ; but Paul bent down and 
kissed the little maid. 

“T’ll come and see you to-morrow, shall 
I, Lottie?” 

Lottie smiled, and after giving his ad- 
vice in a learned fashion to the woman 
on the treatment of bruises, Paul went 
away. 

The little incident had done him good, 
and he went to bed resolved to go down 
Carving’s Wood Lane next morning and 
say good-bye to Patty before his departure 
for London. 


CAAPTER XVI. 
MRS. FAGG HINTS. 


Mr. Beavrort calculated to a nicety 
the time at which Miss Matthews must 
arrive, and then he resolved to go and 
visit one or two sick people in Ashton. 

“Nuna is too amiable to receive her 
cousin unkindly,” he said to himself, “and 
will be far more gracious if left to her- 
self.” 

Like many others of his irresolute 
brethren, Mr. Beaufort disliked seeing 
facts as they exist; he preferred to theo- 
rize. If a thing-ought to be done, then 
every human being might be expected to 
do it. In precisely the same manner he 
would not grapple with the fact that an 
unmethodical mind cannot find order and 
memory and perseverance by one single 
effort of the will, and that if habit has to 
be grafted into a new species, it does not 
bear speedy fruit. 

What ought to be done could be done; 
and then his judgment took a startling 
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leap to the next conclusion, it must be 
done. 

He could not stand over Nuna all day 
long to remind her of her omissions, but 
he could find some one else to act the part 
of overseer. 

And yet a certain discomfort, evoked 
by Nuna’s sad face at breakfast-time, 
troubled him, and supplied cogent, though 
Paap not an acknowledged, reason for 
is anxiety to visit the sick this morn- 
ing. 

But his last visit to a poor cripple with 
only a hard-featured daughter-in-law to 
take occasional care of him, seemed rather 
to heighten Mr. Beaufort’s discomfort; 
the poor man was so patient, and the 
Rector’s questions had elicited more than 
one trait of unselfish endurance and resig- 
nation. 

“ Still it is very tiresome of Nuna not to 
have my slippers ready for me when I 
come in, and to let Jane disturb my pa- 
pers; and she might dust the bookcase 
oftener, and then the dust would not stifle 
me as it does now; and then the china 
figures, if she only did a little every day, 
instead of leaving it all for a week ora 
fortnight; but everything is sure to go 
right now Elizabeth is coming and that is 
such a comfort.” 

Still he felt fidgety and uneasy. Mr. 
Beaufort liked to have his own way, but 
the naturally soft nature of the man 
shrank from making his child unhappy. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” he said at last. 
“She ought to like Elizabeth, and so she 
must. Pooh! I declare I won’t go into 
any more of these stifling little cottages 
for some time to come. Why won’t they 
open their windows? I believe I’m quite 
nervous from the confined air. The next 
time Jenkins comes over from Brockham, 
he may as well go a round among them.” 

Jenkins was Mr. Beaufort’s curate. He 
lived in the parish which the Rector held 
conjointly with Ashton, and though he 
was hard-worked, it is only fair to say that 
he got a larger stipend than so poor a liv- 
ing might have been expected to furnish. 
The thought of his curate suggested that 
it would be well to call at “The Blade- 
bone,” and ascertain if Mr. Fagg was 
likely to be sending over to Brockham, for 
“ The Bladebone ” was a house of delivery 
for parcels, &c., for more inlying villages, 
and Dennis did a sort of irregular carrier’s 
bu iness for the said parcels and the de- 
livery of the ale for which the inn was 
noted. 

“T don’t really see,” said the Rector, 
“why Jenkins should not come over and 





take duty for me next Sunday afternoon. 
I have been overworking lately, or I 
shouldn’t feel so nervous. The Brockham 
people don’t often have to go without two 
services.” 

When he reached “The Bladebone” 
Dennis was absent. 

Mrs. Fagg appeared as usual on the 
door-step. 

“ Will you please walk in, sir?” 

“Ts your lodger in?” said Mr. Beau- 
fort. “We have seen nothing of him since 
Sunday.” 

“ Please to walk in, sir.” 

Mr. Beaufort walked in, but the room 
into which the landlady ushered him was 
empty. 

“Then you'll tell Mr. Whitmore I’m 
here.” 

“T can’t do that,’”— Mrs. Fagg looked 
grim,— “he’s not in yet; but if you'll 
please to wait, he surely must be in soon. 
I should say his stomach ’ud bring him; 
he was out by eight, and he scarce touched 
a morsel of breakfast.” 

“He goes out sketching, I suppose. 
Yes, I’ll wait; I should like to see what he 
is making of our neighbourhood. I fancy 
he’s a very clever artist, Mrs. Fagg.” The 
Rector liked a chat with the landlady, 
though he sometimes winced under her 
remarks. 

“Ts he, sir?” She paused, and then she 
said sharply, “ But I don’t think he’ll show 
you his sketch, sir, for all that.” 

Mr. Beaufort stared. “He keeps his 
drawings out of sight, does he? Well, I 
rather like that; modesty is not a frequent 
fault of the rising generation.” 

“T should think not, sir, indeed. So far 
as gals go, there’s as much brass in ’em as 
in any of them as lies on the chancel pave- 
ment; but it wasn’t for his modesty that I 
said the gentleman wouldn’t care to show 
his drawing, though in another sense per- 
haps it was.” : 

(rs. Fage’s sentences poured them- 
selves out at a draught, but when she had 
delivered them, she stood stockstill, and 
always listened patiently to her interlocu- 
tor. ; 

“Dear me! what is she driving at?” 
Then aloud, “I don’t follow you; do you 
mean that it is from me especially Mr. 
Whitmore would hide his sketches?” 
Mrs. Fage shook her head; “or what do 
you mean?” 

The question was put impatiently ; he 
thought Mrs. Fagg ought not to speak to 
her pastor in riddles. 

“ Well then, sir, suppose instead of wait- 
ing here till the gentleman comes in to eat 
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that blessed duck — which ‘ull be more fit 
for a pig’s food than a Christian’s if it’s to 
be kept much longer — you just walk down 
Carving’s Wood Lane ; I’ve a notion you'll 
be nearer the mark than you would be by 
waiting here another hour.” 

But Mr. Beanfort was slow of percep- 





tion. 

“Oh! he sketches in that direction, does 
he? Very well, I want a little walk. 
Good day, Mrs. Fagg.” 

The landlady stood looking after him 
with a very satirical smile. 

“T’m too hard on Dennis oft,” she said, 
“when I call him thickhead. There’s Mr. 
Beaufort, crammed full of Latin and Greek, 
and the wisdom that’s said to go along 
with ’em, and-yet bis brains is in such a 
tog they can’t see a torch when it’s shown 
*em. There’ssomethin’ about men’s under- 
standin’s which minds me of the Flemish 
mare up at the Park; it takes such a deal 
to set ’em going.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UNEXPECTED. 


In spite of her good fortune, Patty’s 
heart was as heavy on this morning as 
Nuna’s was. When one sees how differ- 
ently troubles affect individuals, one is apt 
to long for the power of distributing them 
differently; that is to say, if one believes 
trouble to be arealevil. Nuna was tor- 
mented at the prospect of passing a few 
weeks with a person with whom she could 
not sympathize — a prospect, which in the 
same position, would not in any way have 
troubled Patty Westropp. She would 
have smiled at Miss Matthews’s inter- 
ference and small annoyances, but she 
would have taken her usual way just as 
if no such person existed. On the other 
hand, no one could have laid on Nuna the 
trouble that gloomed this morning in 
Patty’s beautiful blne eyes, and com- 
pressed her pouting lips; simply because 
it sprang from Patty’s own nature, and 
could never have existed in such a heart as 
Nuna’s. 

Through the long wakeful night Miss 
Coppock’s counsel had been the one sub- 
ject of thought in Patty’s busy brain; 
sometimes love had conquered, and she 
had resolved to run the threatened risk 
and to marry Paul if he asked her to be 
his wife, but the dressmaker’s artful sug- 
gestion robbed this anticipation of 
sweetness and joy. 

“He will only ask me because of this 
money,” she thought; and then she turned 
to seek a cooler place on the pillow for her 
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burninghead. “ My luck’s known all over 
Ashton by now. I wonder if he is poor 
and extravagant; she says so.” 

Each time love was repulsed with a 
colder, more determined answer, and at 
_ she fell asleep worn out and misera- 

e. 
She waked later than usual ; the sun had 
bathed her little mean room in golden 
light, the whitewashed walls glowed in it. 

Patty thought the glow was in keeping 
with the splendour of the new life that 
opened before her. 

She gazed earnestly in her litle mirror, 
resting her face between her two pink 
palms. She looked pale and heavy-eyed, 
but still she felt that she was beautiful. 

“ And what shall I be when I come to be 
well-dressed, with a soft cloud of white 
lace to set off my complexion, and diamond 
earrings to make my eyes brighter than 
they are of themselves, and a lovely neck- 
lace on? Why, I might marry a lord, a 
duke even; why should I throw myself 
away in such a hurry?” —she drew her 
long wavy hair through her fingers — 
“now, too, when I’ve got no advantage from 
it all. As Miss Coppock says, think what 
I may be in a year. Why, she said if I 
got in good company I might be in the 
papers as lovely, and distinguished, and all 
sorts of names women get sometimes; 
and if I go marrying a nobody now, I shall 
be lost to everybody, just one man’s wife 
all my life.” 

“ One man’s wife!” 
with the thought. Was there another 
man like him to be found? For a while 
the image of Paul conquered, and the girl 
went on dressing herself, a smile of happy 
love dimpling her a and brightening her 
eyes as if no worldly thought could ever 
reign there. 

Her morning duties were strangely dis- 
tasteful to Patty; she always shrank from 
spoiling her hands, but milking Peggy 
seemed this morning a positive and intol- 
erable hardship. Presently she came 
round to the front of the cottage to gather 
beans from the scarlet-runner vines; it 
was hot work, spite of its being still earfy. 
The beans most fit for cooking hung high 
up out of reach, unless she stood on tiptoe. 
Patty paused at last with aching waists 
and panting breath beneath the vines 
trained on arches over the patli; a smile 
came across her vexed face. 

“If he could see me now, what a fuss 
he’d be in over the picture I make gath- 
ering beans. One wouldn’t want for ad- 
miration certainly if one married him; 
but then he’d get used to me and I to him, 


A soft blush came 
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and then there’d be anend of that. When 
I think about what I might have if I only 
have patience —I don’t only mean money, 
I mean change, and lots of people in love 
with me all at once —somehow a husband 
don’t seem to count against all that.” 

A tramp, a wretched-looking Irishwo- 
man, passed up from the common to the 
lane, followed by three squalid children, 
and carrying one in her arms. 

“How dreadful!” thought Patty. She 
shrank out of sight lest the woman should 
see her and turn aside to beg. “How 
dreadful it must be to be plagued with a 
lot of bothering children! When there’s 
plenty of nurses and nurseries where they 
can be kept out of the way, they’re not so 
much bother. I couldn’t be an old maid, 
though,” and then Patty laughed. She was 
in shade now, and felt less cross; but it 
was so impossible to think of herself as 
old that she must have laughed any- 
where. 

She went slowly into the house with her 
apron full of beans, and while she filled a 
basin of water to cut them into she went 
on thinking —thinking of Paul, and then 
of her promise to Miss Coppock ; finally 
a new thought shaped itself distinctly. 
She must marry; no single woman, she 
thought, could ever be so much thought 
of as one with a husband. But the hus- 
band himself no longer held the place 
Patty’s judgment had given him before 
she heard the Rector’s tidings. 

“ After all,” she said, pensively, “one 
can’t have one’s cake and eat it, and it 
seems as if there was less risk in choosing 
all sorts of good things, so many that one 
couldn’t never tire of ’em, than to go and 
give all up for just a husband; and who’s 
to say we mightn’t quarrel, and end by 
hating one another after all?” 

Still she looked troubled and uneasy ; 
and when she had shred up her beans she 
saw they were too few. 

“What a plague!” 

Paul Whitmore was in the porch when 
she reached it, and her face clouded. 

“Why, what has happened ?— you’re in 
trouble, Patty. What is it, my darling?” 

But she shrank away from his circling 
arm, and the gloom on her face deepened. 

“ Best get it over at once,” she thought. 

“Why, Patty! What’s the matter?” 
Paul laid his hands on her shoulders and 
looked down into her frowning face. 
“Trying to show itself off in a new char- 
acter, is it, the pretty pet?” He kissed 
her repeatedly before she could struggle 


from the stromg clasp his hands held her |b 


shoulders inj but she did free herself at 
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last, with such vehement energy, that Paul 
stood still, looking utterly surprised. 
“Come, come, Patty, what is it? What 
have I done to vex you?” 

He was very nearly angry. He had 
forgotten all his sage resolutions of last 
night, and had hurried down the lane full 
of passionate intense longing to hold Patty 
to his heart, and to see her love shining 
out in her sweet bright eyes. And then 
he smiled at himself’: ; after all she was 
only a woman, and women must be capri- 
cious and wayward. 

“You vex me by doing that,” said Patty 
slowly ; “ and — and it’s better for me you 
shouldn’t come here again, Mr. Whit- 
more.” 

Her heart rebelled against every word 
as she said it, and yet she knew that un- 
less she drove Paul away she must yield 
to him. 

“Not come here! Why not? Patty, 
do you think I’m not in earnest when I 
say [love you? Who’s been putting non- 
sense into your head ? ” 

A deep flush rose on Patty’s cheeks, but 
she kept her eyes resolutely away from 
Paul. “It’s not nonsense, and no one put 
it in my head. I suppose people may 
change their minds of theirselves.” She 
tossed her head; she tried hard to re- 
member that Paul must know all about 
her good fortune, and that because he 
did know it he had come to the cottage 
extra early this morning to make her 

romise to be his wife, but it was very 

ard to believe all this while she listened 
to the deep-drawn breathing that told how 
her words had moved her lover. 

“My darling!” Paul spoke very gently, 
for it seemed to him he had not acted 
quite fairly towards this simple girl. 
“Perhaps you havea right to be vexed 
with me, my own sweet Patty. I ought 
sooner to have asked you to be my wife, but 
Iloved you so well that I never thought 
you would doubt me. You forgive me 
now, my own darling?” 

He tried to take her hand to draw her 
to him, but she pushed his hand away. 

“Don’t touch me, sir!” she said, angri- 
ly. “You’ve no right to stay here when I 
keep on saying I don’t want you, and you 
wouldn’t dare if father was at home. I 
don’t want to marry you or see you ever 
again.” 

She made a movement to retreat 
into the cottage, but Paul caught her 
hands suddenly in-his, and drew her out 
into the porch before she could escape 
im. 

Involuntarily she raised her eyes, and 
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then she looked away in fear. There 
was a tempest in Paul’s face; his dark 
eyes flashed, and his lips trembled with 
passion. 

“Patty! You don’t say this of yourself; 
some one has been here poisoning your 
mind against me; you could not have 
changed without some cause. O Patty! 
Patty! have you loved me at all? Did 
you love me yesterday when you looked 
80 full of love, or have you been deceiving 
me all through? Look at me—once, 
ouly once —and say, if you can, ‘ Paul, I 
don’t love you.’ You can’t say it, dar- 
ling, [know you can’t; you are only try- 
ing me. For God’s sake end the joke, 
it’s too cruel.” He spoke hoarsely; he 
feit that his words made no way. 
“Tell me at once that you do love me 
still.” 

Patty was sulky; she rebelled against 
this masterful wooing. 

“T can’t; and, Mr. Whitmore, I don’t 
think it’s like a gentleman to hold me 
by force to listen to what I don’t care 
for.” 

There was no mistaking now the stub- 
born resolution of her words. 

Paul let go her hands, and then he fell 
back against the old porch as if some one 
had sent him reeling there under a heavy 
blow. 

He felt struck, withered; all light had 
gone out of his life—all the easy dilet- 
tante spirit in which he had stood there 
sketching so few days ago. He had 
been free then; his heart had not been 
scorched by the passionate love which 
almost maddened him as his eyes rested 
on Patty. 

Patty stood there pale and grave, but 
she showed no other traces of emotion. 
A casual observer, ignorant of all that 
had come and gone between those two, 
would have said the man looked stern and 
the girl weary. 

He tired of the silence first. It seemed 
to him that her words had been a dream, 
something unreal, that his strong will 
must and should conquer. 

“Think again, my darling,” he said 
earnestly; “ you were willing enough to 
listen to me yesterday: am I changed 
from what I was then? O Patty! Patty! 
you are trying me. My sweet, sweet girl, 

ou do not understand how I love you, 

ow happy I will try to make your life, 
how I will study every wish; you are not 
in earnest in this horrible, sudden cold- 
ness.” And then, catching at this stray 
hope, he grasped her clasped hands in his 
own and tried to draw her to him. 
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But she shrank away, and he let go her 
hands in proud anger. 

“ False, cold-hearted girl! which is the 
truth —the Patty you seemed yesterday, 
when I might hold you in my arms and 
kiss you, or this Patty? I still believe 
some one has been slandering me ; if they 
have, if they have said I do not mean fairly 
by you, I offer you this proof,— come with 
me now this instant to your father, and 
hear me ask him to give you to me as my 
wife.” 

Patty shook her head, but she would not 
look at Paul: 

“Tt’s no use,” she said, fretfully; “I 
liked you yesterday, but I’ve changed my 
mind. I don’t ever want to see you 
again.” 

“Changed! Say the truth,—say you 
never felt any reallove. If you had felt 
even a fraction of the love I feel, you 
could not harden yourself against me. Do 
you see what you have done? Listen to 
me, I tell you.” Patty had turned half 
away, shrugging one shoulder up like a 
sulky child. “I never loved any woman 
really till I saw you, Patty; and this first 
fresh love you fostered till it has grown 
into madness, and now, when I cannot live 
without you, you calmly say you have 
changed your mind —you want to be rid 
of the sight of me. e all women like 
you, I wonder ? — fair sepulchres of lies! ” 

“T won’t stay here to be called a liar,” 
Patty sobbed, and moved away. It was 
so hard to play the part she had set her- 
self, face to face with her lover; she felt 
angry with Paul for the pain he made her 
suffer. 

Paul’s heart smote against his pride. 

“Forgive me;” he took forcible hold of 
her arm, and drew his hand along it till 
he had secured her hand once more firmly 
in his; “ ny know I could not willingly 
vex you, but you have driven me out of 
myself—I feel almost mad. Turn your 
dear face round, Patty, look into my eyes 
once as you used to look, and tell me, if 
you can, that you do not love me. Look 
darling ; let me look into your sweet eyes, 
your heart will soften then. I believe in 
you still against yourself.” 

These last words gave Patty back her 
strength— gave her warning; she had 
betrayed herself then, while she thought 
she was so guarded. No, she would not 
look at him. She would not, could not 
trust herself to meet Paul’s eyes; spite of 
Miss Coppock and all the prospects she 
had placed before her. Patty trembled 
before the power of love, trembled in 
every fibre of her body. 
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Unless she meant to yield, she must run 
away; and if she attempted to do this, 
she feared Paul would once more clas 
her in his arms, and she dared not ri 
that a second time. 

Selfish as she was, the trial was very 
bitter; it was so hard to give him up. 
She did not want to marry him, but his 
love had been the first dear delight of her 
life, and Patty would have liked to gather 
up every pleasure she met with, and carry 
it along with her. 

She looked towards the common. Oh! 
if even she could see a cart driving across 
it— anything that would break up the 
solitude; for she knew that Mr. Whitmore 
could not expect her to brave scandal for 
his sake. She looked right and left, but 
there was no one in sight. 

Paul still held her hand, he kept his 
eyes fixed on her face, and hope grew as 
he saw the increasing agitation there. 

He kept back any act or word. It 
seemed to him, in that moment of passion- 
ate intense hope, that Patty’s own feelings 
would plead best for him. 

If he could unly have seen into her heart, 
if he could hava known that she dreaded 
herself more than him, that she was al- 
most stifled by her fear of yielding, he 
would have made another passionate ap- 
peal, and he might have yet conquered. 

That brief waiting was decisive. Patty 
lifted her head, and looked once more 
towards the lane. Sister Anne on the to 
of Blue Beard’s tower did not gaze wit 
more heartfelt expectation. A sound had 
reached her ears, a sound faint at first but 
coming more and more distinctly, the 
sound of a stick striking against the peb- 
bles in the road. 

She was not deceived. As she looked 
she saw Mr. Beaufort turning the corner 
of the lane. 

“ Ah, there’s the Rector! Oh, please let 
me go! Itold you I wanted to go. Oh, 
quick, quick, go away—we shall be 
seen!” 

But Paul would not loose her hand. 
He would not yield up this newly kindled 
hope for all the Rectors in England. 

“T will let you go if you tell me the 
truth. You must look at me too Patty, or 
I can’t believe. Do you love me?” 

Patty raised her eyes to his. She hesi- 
tated a moment. 

“ No — no, indeed; I don’t want to see 
you again.” 

Paul had loosed her hand, and she was 
gone before he knew what had happened. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
PATTY’S REASON. 


He stood leaning against the porch. 
What did he care for Mr. Beaufort? Just 
then he would like to have proclaimed 
Patty false to all the world. 

The Rector felt extremely uncomfort- 
able. He knew that Mr. Whitmore had 
seen him; he could not retreat, but he 
scarcely knew how to act. 

“How very awkward. Dear, dear me! 
Why, he was holding that girl’s hand just 
now. I’m afraid there has been something 
more than portrait-painting here. It is my 
duty to say something. How very trou- 
blesome. 

“Good morning,” said Paul, as he came 
~ “ You'll only find Patty in,” he added, 
“her father is not here.” 

Mr. Beaufort was completely taken 
aback by such coolness, but still it seemed 
as if he must say something. 

“Are you painting Martha?” he said, 
gravely. 

“No; I’ve been talking to her.” 

The Rector coughed and looked away ; 
those fiery dark eyes were sending most 
challenging looks at him. 

Paul still stood quietly leaning against 
the — and whistled. 
- “I beg your pardon, Mr. Whitmore ; 
will you favour me with five minutes’ talk 
outside the gate?” 

Indignation at what seemed to him defi- 
ant insolence had given the Rector courage. 

Paul bowed and followed him beyond 
the gate to the corner of the Jane. 

“Excuse what I am going to say, Mr. 
Whitmore. You know I must look after 
my own people, and though no doubt it is 
very amusing to you to talk to a simple 
village girl, you must remember you are 

erhaps doing heragreatharm.” Here the 

ctor suddenly remembered Patty’s im- 
proved fortunes, and he felt as if he were 
telling a falsehood, and moreover that the 
case was entirely altered. But then—for 
the meaning of Mrs. Fagg’s hints was clear 
now —this acquaintance must have been 
going on some days, and, moreover, it was 
scarcely probable that Mr. Whitmore knew 
of Patty’s changed estate. 

“It is nothing but mere idle folly,” he 
said to himself, irritably, “ but very repre- 
hensible, and I’ve no doubt this young man 
is in the habit of such intimacies. I hate 
them.” 

“T shall not have a chance of doing her 
any more harm.” Paul’s laugh puzzled 
the Rector, it sounded so bitter. “I am 
leaving Ashton to-day. I meant to call at 
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the Rectory, but if you will permit me I 
will say good-bye to you here, and thank 
you for your kind hospitality. Good-bye.” 

“ What a very extraordinary person!” 
and it seemed to the Rector, as Paul Whit- 
more passed on rapidly up the lane, that 
he himself had decidedly got-the worst of 
the encounter. The stately dignity of the 
artist’s parting words had fairly taken the 
Rector’s breath away. 

Paul literally strode on as if he were 
treading out the fire of his passion on the 
loose sandy soil; his firm steps sent it fly- 
ing as he hurried along. He meant to go 
back to the inn, pay his reckoning, and then 
leave the village without delay. He would 
not stay one unnecessary minute in Ash- 
ton. 
At the end of the lane, playing there, in 
the act of climbing up the steep bank by 
the help of one of the gnarled roots, was 
wags whose sister Paul had helped last 
night. 

“ Please, sir, is you coming to see Lot- 
tie?” the boy said. 

Paul had a tender place in his heart for 
children, and he remembered his promise 
-. ~ little pale Lottie as she lay on the 

e 





He turned to the right instead of to the 
left, and passed quickly through the village 
on his way to the cottage. It seemed as 
if he could not give thought a moment — 
he could only move. 

He lifted the gate latch, but no one 
came out, and then he rapped on the half- 
open door within. 

“ Come in,” said a quiet voice. 

Paul went in, and started back in sur- 

rise. ._The mother was not there, but 
una Beaufort was sitting in a low chair 
with Lottie on her lap. 

The warm blood came rushing to her 
face, and then she smiled and held out her 


“T believe you must be the ‘ good gen- 
tleman’ Lottie is talking about. Her 
mother sent down to the Rectory for 
something for bruises, so I came to see 
what was the matter. Poor old Lottie, 
she had a sad tumble, hadn’t she?” 

She bent over the child and kissed her, 
glad to hide her own blushes. 

“T’m glad of the chance of saying good- 
bye to you,” said Paul, which was not 
true. Just then he hated every one, 
women above all. 

“Are you going away?” said Nuna. 
“You will see my father, I hope, before 
you go. Iam sorry he has been so taken 
up with this business of Patty Westropp’s. 
I know he meant to have called on you.” 
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Mr. Whitmore’s words seemed to Nuna 
to take away the last little bit of sunshine 
left in her life. 

But he was thinking only of Patty. 
What was this business? In it might be 
the secret of her caprice. 

“T met Mr. Beaufort just now. Is Patty 
Westropp in trouble, then ? ” 

“Well, no, hardly trouble.” Nuna 
smiled, and Paul felt as if he would like to 
shake the words out of her. “And yet I 
believe her change of fortune may cause 
her more trouble than she would have 
found in poverty. She has had money 
left her — quite a large fortune, I believe 
—so I shall have my wish after all, and 
“se how pretty Patty looks dressed like a 


“ A fortune left Patty!” 

Nuna looked up quickly at the changed 
tone. Mr. Whitmore had turned pale to 
whiteness. 

“Yes; I believe it is no secret. My 
father told me yesterday that the property 
left was worth more than fifty thousand 

ounds. Will it not be a great change for 
atty?” 

Paul murmured an indistinct answer, 
then he shook hands mechanically with 
Nuna, and went out of the cottage as fast 
as he could. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A FLITTING. 


Taree days after Mr. Whitmore’s sud- 
den departure Roger gave up service at 
the Rectory. Mr. Beaufort had been able 
to find a likely substitute. 

When the Rector asked if Patty had 
begun to make any plans for the future, 
Roger answered sullenly that he believed 
there was something afoot, but he gave 
no hint that they were likely to quit the 
cottage. 

“T shall go down to-morrow and see 
Patty again.” Mr. Beaufort stood watch- 
ing Roger as he passed slowly out through 
the iron gate. “She must not be left to 
fight her own battle with Roger; I’m 
afraid he’s a thorough miser.” 

The troubled look had not left Roger’s 
face when he reached his cottage door. 

He looked round the poor bare room 
with a restless, yearning glance, until his 
eyes settled on the two brass candlesticks. 

“Patty!” There was no answer, and 
he went to the bottom of the little stair- 
case. “ Patty, I say!” 

“I’m busy; you must wait, father.” 

The cloud on Roger’s face deepened. 

“It’s working already,” he muttered; 
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“she were always stiffnecked, and now 
there’ll be no turnin’ her no way.” He 
went back into the little room, took down 
the two candlesticks and set them on the 
table ; there came a half-sneer at himself 
while he did it. “God knows I ain’t one 
for fancies and extravagance, but she 
chose these herself and bought ’em, and I 
don’t mean to part from ’em. I don’t 
reckon they'd fetch above a trifle.” 

There was a cupboard in the wall near 
the fireplace, and from this he took an old 
newspaper and tore it in two. 

Patty came in before he had finished ; 
she had her hat and cloak on, and there 
was an unusual excitement in her deep 
blue eyes. 

“ Going to light candles, father? Well, 
Inever! Why, we shall be off before ’tis 

uite dark, and there was only two can- 
les left, and they’re packed up.” 

Roger lifted up his head, and looked at 
his daughter from under his grey bushy 
brows. 

“Let me be, lass, will ye? unless ye 
lend a hand in parcelling up these to go 
along of us.” 

“You can’t take the candlesticks, father, 
they’re not ours any longer; I saw they 
was marked down in the valuing book, 
when Mr. Brown showed it me.” 

The shaggy brows knit closely, but an 
angry light gleamed through them. . 

“You saw your dead mother’s goods 
marked down for sale and you let ’em 
stand in the book, did ye? I’d not have 
believed it of you, Patty, if any one but 
yourself had sworn to it.” 

Patty stared in utter wonder. It was 
not easy to surprise her; her quickness 
had hitherto got the start of the wits of 
those among whom she lived; but a senti- 
ment in her father was as unexpected as a 

ift. 

at I never give a thought to their being 
mother’s; I mind now you told me s0, 
but Mr. Brown said he was to reckon up 
everything in the place. Why” —she 
smiled till it seemed as if there must be 
more worthy spectators than those four 
dull walls and the tall, stern, grey man 
beside the table to gaze on such exquisite 
sweetness —“I thought he was going to 
enter my bonnet-box and all. But look 
here, father, let me do ’em up for you, and 
you can make it right with Miss Patience 
to-night; she’ll tell Mr. Brown.” 

Her father pushed the plump pink hands 
away. 

“Go and see after the baggage; I’d 
liefer see to these myself. ill ye be 
done by the time I bring the cart round ?” 
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Patty nodded and tripped away; she 
almost’ danced. It had ir soeniel 
sible to believe in her new life while the 
old husk of former scenes and habits was 
unchanged; and moreover that parting 
interview with Mr. Whitmore had been a 
sore trial. 

“There’s as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it,” she had said to herself, 
and Miss Coppock had come over again, 
and had praised her warmly for her wis- 
dom; but it was hard to lose a real lover 
so soon. Patty’s feelings as well as her 
vanity had told her Paul’s love was real. 
Still one event had succeeded another so 
rapidly in this short time that she had had 
no leisure for regret, and in the excitement 
of to-night this trouble had faded out of 
sight. Patty felt that she was taking her 
first steps in life, and her excitement was 
heightened by the mystery which Miss 
Coppock had prescribed. 

“Go away in the evening, my dear,” 
Patience had said, “without any fuss or 
leave-takings, and then you can’t be wor- 
ried with questions you don’t mean to 
answer.” 

All the information vouchsafed to Mr. 
Brown, the broker from Guildford, had 
been that Roger Westropp wanted to sell 
his old furniture, and would like to know 
how much he ought to have for it. 

Patty ran upstairs for the last time, 
gave one comprehensive look round the 
bare room, and then came down with the 
only valuable she possessed. 

It was one of those circular wooden 
boxes, with oilcloth top and a strap, a 
present from Miss Coppock when Patty 
gave up her service. 

“] dare say now,” the girl thought, “ be- 
fore a month’s over I shall laugh at myself 
for troubling about such poor fineries and 
trinkets. I might have given them to 
Jane for a keepsake; but I don’t mean to 
give anything up till I’ve got its value in 
exchange.” She went to the door and 
called to Roger. “I’m ready now, father, 
we'd best be moving.” 

She had assumed an independence which 
grew daily. Roger, as yet, had not found 
words to resent it openly, but he was more 
silent and sullen than ever. 

Even now, as he harnessed the horse, 
his heart was full of foreboding. Was he 
doing wisely or well in quitting this quiet 
roof, where he had been safe if not satis- 
fied, to travel out into the world with a 
girl of whom he seemed to know as little 
as of some stranger? And the puzzle of 
the matter to Roger was that he was doin 
all this against his will, at the bidding o 
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a@ woman and a girl. Miss Coppock and 
Patty, even while they seemed to consult 
him, had, he felt, settled all as they wished. 
His brains were too deep in calculating 
how to expend the least possible portion 
of Patty’s fortune, to see that this fortune 
was, after all, the magnet that was draw- 
ing him from his quiet home. Patty had 
told him that she meant to go to school 
abroad—it would be cheaper all ways; 
but she should get a few months of Lon- 
don teaching first. He wished now he 
had stood firm. Why could he not have 
_— her at once in safe-keeping, and 
ave stayed behind in the cottage? But 
Patty had become to Roger an embodi- 
ment of her money, and this was only a 
momentary thought. He must not leave 
Patty ; he must watch over her personally 
if he would secure Watty’s pounds from 
being squandered or stolen. 

Everything was in the cart at last, and 
they drove away in the dim light. The 
cow had been sold to the butcher, and 
even this had been managed so as to 
give no rise to suspicion; there never had 
been cat or dog in the cheerless home. 
They drove away in silence, only the 
crickets chirped louder in the stillness, as 
if glad to be rid of their fellow-inhabitants. 

Roger looked more than once over his 
shoulder till the cottage became lost in 
indistinctness. But Patty’s eyes were fixed 
steadfastly forward; she was longing to 
meet the future she felt so sure of—the 
future she had already pictured without 
one cloud to dim its brightness. 

They were to sleep at Miss Coppock’s 
and then to start early, before the town 
was awake, for London. Miss Coppock 
had lodged once in the Old Kent Road, 
and she thought it would be a quiet out- 
of-the-way _— for the Westropps; a 

lace where Patty might effect the trans- 

ormation she wished in her outward ap- 

earance without observation, and where 

oger could live as quietly and cheaply 
as he chose. When 
herself in a suitable fashion — and she was 
to take to town with her a costume de- 
vised by Miss Patience’s own fingers — she 
was to betake herself to a teacher like- 
wise recommended by this indefatigable 
friend. 

All this had been settled beforehand; 
but when Patty arrived at Miss Coppock’s 
she was at once conducted with much for- 
mality to her own room, and there her 
friend recapitulated the whole programme. 

“You don’t seem satisfied, dear,” she 
said; for the rich red lips pouted in a 
drooping fashion. 


u 
Patty had equipped | 
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“Well, no, I’m not. Why can’t I, when 
I'm dressed like a young lady, go to a 
regular first-rate school, the very best 
there is to be had for money, instead of 
sneaking off to an out-of-the-way place 
like this Kent Road.” 

Miss Coppock smiled coaxingly. 

“Well, you know, dear, it all depends on 
—— how long you stay with Miss 

inch; and besides, she does not live there, 
only near it. But she can teach you all 
sorts of things — how to move, and how to 
curtsey, and how to come into a room. 
And, my dear Patty, though of course 
when you get to school you'll be prettier 
than any one else there, and be thought 
more of no doubt, still these outside af- 
fairs are most important ; and if you have 
not the same kind of manner in all these 
little things as the rest of the pupils, de- 
pend upon it they’ll suspect, pr once they 
suspect they’ll give you no peace till 
they’ve found you out.” 

Patty saltel, and tossed her head. 

“TI don’t think people will get anything 
out of me I don’t choose to tell ’em.” 

“There, Patty, there it is; that’s exactly 
what Miss Finch will do for you. Before 
you’ve been with her a fortnight you'll 
never think of saying em,’ or tossing 
your head so pertly.” 

Patty coloured up. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Miss Patience. I 
mean to spend a little time in a French 
school, and then in a German one; I’ve 
learned about them in novels. It won’t 
matter whether I get to talk foreign lan- 
guages or not, so long as I can say I’ve 
been there, and the travelling will teach 
me more than a school will.” 

“ Ah, well, my dear, you'll see.” Pa- 
tience Coppock was thinking that Patty 
had grown scrupulous since she left her 
service ; in those days she had not always 
confined herself to assertions founded on 
fact. “I hope you'll sleep well,” she said. 
“You have quite settled then about your 
new name.” 

“Yes, quite; do try and forget I ever 
was called Patty: I’m Elinor Martha 
Latimer.” 

And that night among her fevered 
dreams the girl seemed to hear Paul Whit- 
!more, calling “Patty, Patty, do you love 
me?” and the sound grew sweeter as she 
listened. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AT THE STUDIO. 


A man sat reading by lamplight in a 
large, dim, old-fashioned room in St. John 
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Street — reading intently loose sheets of 
manuscript. His face was closely bent 
over the pages; both elbows were planted 
on the table, and the hands belonging to 
the elbows had buried themselves in the 
mane of hair that almost reached the 
reader’s shoulders. 

Not being able to see his face, the eye 
turned to take asurvey of the room, so 
far as the dim light revealed it. 

It was square and well-proportioned, a 
wide bay window faced the door, and on 
the right from the window there was a 
high quaint fire-place, with carved mantel- 
shelf and piers in red marble; facing the 
fireplace was a rambling, well-filled book- 
case. The ceiling was ornamented, like 
the mantelshelf, with scrolls and flowers; 
the high wainscot, beneath the pale green 
walls was richly carved, as were also the 
panels of the doors and shutters. 

Mr. Stephen Pritchard had lit his read- 
ing lamp, but he had not thought it neces- 
sary to shut out the twilight. He sat 
with his back to it at a library table of 
carved oak. Another table stood between 
the door and the fireplace, and on this was 
a small easel and a collection of “prop- 
erties” in the way of colour-tubes, 
brushes, &c., which spoke of another 
branch of Art than that practised by Mr. 
Pritchard. Looking round the room in 
the dim light, there were easels in differ- 
ent parts of it, with pictures on them in 
various stages, and the walls showed plas- 
ter casts in abundance on shelves and 
brackets. Against the wainscot were 
portfolios reaching nearly the length of 
the room, some orderly and neatly tied, 
but the greater number over-filled and 
bulging. <A huge square artist’s “throne ”’ 
stood in the middle of the room, and on 
this was a carved oak chair, with crimsom 
velvet back and cushion. In the dark far- 
away corners moye than one lay figure 
showed phantom-like and ghastly. 

Mr. Pritchard got up abruptly and be- 
gan to walk, or rather roll, up and down 
the room, with both hands in his pock- 
ets. 

His face was not pleasant to look at; it 
was sleepy and sensual. Just now, with 
all his sandy-coloured hair standing up on 
end, and his lower lip drooping heavily, 
he looked like a despairing satyr. 

“Confound it! it won’t do. If I sit up 
all night, I must work it out better.” 

The door opened, and in came Paul 
Whitmore. He put his hat down on the 
table and seated himself as if he were at 


ome. 
He looked thinner and older than he did 
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at Ashton, graver too, but he smiled at 
Pritchard’s appearance. 

“Tsay, old fellow, you’re just in condi- 
tion for Absalom; no, you’re not young or 
handsome enough. By Jove! I tell you 
what you’d do for. exactly — the Apostate- 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, dragged along, 
as yon may remember, by his hair. Oh 
dear, I’m dead beat this evening.” 

“T should very much like to know what 
you are dead beat about. Bodily fatigue 
is all nonsense ; take a nap if you're tired, 
and get overit. You painters don’t know 
what real labour is.” Mr. Pritchard took 
out his pipe and began to fill it. 

“Why,” Paul laughed, in a good- 
humoured teasing way, “do you suppose 
we never tire our brains over our work ? ” 

“Brains! I should like to see you put 
a strain on yours, my good fellow. As to 
a painter working his brains, it’s a mere 
fiction. Youre observing, I’ll own, and 
you reflect on what you see, and digest, 
and modify, and reconstruct, and all the 
rest of the processes which some of your 
confreres are so eloquent on, but you have 
always something tangible to go on; you 
don’t create a Venus out of the ocean of 
mere thought. Don’t talk to me about 
mental fatigue, there’s a good fellow.” 

The pipe was lit by this time. Pritchard 
settled himself in an easy-chair and smoked 
in silence. 

Paul was laughing heartily. He leaned 
back in a lazy, graceful attitude, looking 
at his friend, the long slender fingers o 
one hand twisting his moustache. 

“ Did you eat boiled beef for dinner, old 
fellow? Your digestion is plainly dis- 
turbed. I tell you what, Stephen;” he 
grasped both arms of his chair and sat up- 
right — “I’m serious, mind you —if I 
haven't your genius and creative power, 
or whatever you call it, I’ve got the faculty 
of taking care of myself. I don’t go on 
using my mental machine when the tire 
has got broken off the wheel by constant 
friction, so that there is the risk of split- 
ting up the whole concern on the stones. 
You may book that idea; I make you a 
present of it. Now listen, I’ve not done. 
You are used up, my dear fellow. Lock 
up all those papers— you've worked at 
them till they have made you bilious— 
come out with me to-morrow and we'll get 
a few hours of fresh air.” 

“In November!” Pritchard shivered. 

“ Well, but it’s not November weather ; 
it has been too warm all day for a fire: so 
I fancy we should find it very pleasant at 
Richmond, or on the river.” 

“ The river! no,thank you. I know I’m 
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bilious ; the very sight of the water shim- 
mering and quivering in the sunshine 
would do for me altogether.” 

Paul looked at him, and he thought he 
seemed really ill. 

“T told you how it would be when you 
persisted in staying in London this autumn 
through all the heat.” 

“Don’t you talk; I can’t say your coun- 
try excursion did you much good. I never 
saw any one more thoroughly out of sorts 
than you were when you came back, Mas- 
ter Paul — ill and cranky, and as disagree- 
able as you could be; and yet it seems to 
me you must have taken a good two 
months’ holiday. I’ve seen nothing worth 
st of in the way of sketches, 
though.” 

Paul whistled. He got up and lit a 
—— which hung in front of a tin re- 

ector near one of the easels. 

“TI didn’t go into the country to sketch 
—I never do; health, rest, and enjoyment 
_ the objects I seek, you exacting grum- 
bler.” 

“You grumbled enough when you came 
back from Scotland,” said Mr. Pritchard, 
lazily; and as Paul had no answer ready, 
there was silence for a time in the 
studio. 

Paul could not have contradicted his 
friend. Nuna Beaufort’s words had sent 
him from Ashton in a tempest of furious 
anger. In the new light thrown on Patty’s 
conduct he could no longer indulge the 
slightest hope of winning her. It had been 
no caprice, no trifling, that had made her 
reject his love, only calm deliberate world- 
iiness. She had never changed, because 
she had never loved hm. She had listened 
to him because she was ambitious, and now 
that she no longer needed help to mount in 
the social scale she wanted to be rid of 
him. All this he told himself over and 
over again on his way to Edinburgh. 

He had left the cottage in a chaos of 
struggling feeling. He went mechanically 
back to London and thence to Scotland, 
without attempting to quiet himself by 
reason or any self-communing. He went 
rapidly from place to place, seemingly in- 
tent on seeing as much as he could in the 
shortest time it could be seen in; but his 
mind was so filled that he gleaned but a 
vague impression of the scenes on which 
his eyes rested. He was trying to fly from 
the thought of Patty, and yet she never 
left bim. 

He could not stay in any place. No 
wonder he brought back empty sketch- 
books. He travelled incessantly, trying to 
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blot out the haunting bitter thought, scorn - 
ing himself for dwelling on the memory 
of her loveliness, and yet when he came 
home his first task was to put her face on 
canvas — “ Perdita ” he called the picture ; 
but no one who had seen Patty Westropp 
could fail to recognize her portrait. 

Nearly three months since he left Ash- 
ton, and the wound still smarted. He told 
himself that he detested the mean merce- 
nary girl who had so deceived him, but yet 
every now and then a keen wild desire to 
go down and see her took possession of 
him; if he had not had pressing work in 
the shape of commissions to execute, he 
must have gone. 

“T say, Paul, you are right; I am used 
up ” — Mr. Pritchard took his pipe out of 
his mouth ; he gathered up his manuscript 
and locked it in his desk —“I shall go 
down to my cousin Will’s to-morrow. 
Will you come ?” 

Paul Whitmore started; his thoughts 
just then were at the cottage near Carv- 
ing’s Wood Lane. He had almost said 
Yes, but he resisted the temptation. If 
he did go to Ashton he certainly did not 
want to go in company with his friend, 
and, above all, he did not mean to go and 
stay at Gray’s Farm. There was some 
satisfaction in knowing that Stephen would 
hear all the news that was to be learned 
in Ashton, and that he would be back 
again soon to retail it. 

“No, thank you; #f I tell you the truth, 
I don’t think your cousin would care par- 
ticularly to see me; I can’t say I made a 
favourable impression.” 

“ Perhaps old Will was afraid you might 
make a too favourable impression at the 
Rectory. It is four years now since I was 
down; but if that youngest Beaufort has 
grown up according to promise, she ought 
to be charming.” 

“ Yes, she is rather nice-looking.” Paul 
spoke abruptly, almost savagely ; he hated 
to be reminded of Nuna, and the pain her 
words had given him. He went on busily 
with a charcoal drawing, in which moon 
and clouds and a stormy sea were the ac- 
tors. 

“ Nice-looking!” Mr. Pritchard had 
been smoking again, and now he took his 
pipe out of his mouth. “I feel certain she 
snubbed you, Paul. Nice-looking! I 
never saw such eyes as she had. [ shall 
soon find out by what she says what she 
thinks of you, my fine fellow.” 

“Miss Beaufort has certainly forgotten 
my existence,” said Paul carelessly, and no 
more was said about Ashton. 











CHAPTER XXI, 
AT ASHTON. 


Mr. PritcHarp went down to Gray’s 
Farm, but two rainy days proved a great 
trial for his patience. He was too much 
of an invalid to adopt Will’s costume and 
go tramping about all day, sometimes 
knee-deep in mud and slush, and he found 
the quiet but incessant stream of his 
aunt’s confidences worse than the London 
fog he had left in St. John Street. It 
stupified him, and he went back to town 
bearing an invitation for himself and his 
friend to spend the week after Christmas 
at the farm. 

Mrs. Bright had given this invitation 
impulsively, and had suffered much inward 
misgiving in confessing her indiscretion to 
Will. 

He was more angry than she expected 
—so angry that she began to fumble for 
her pocket handkerchief. “I surely am 
your mother, Will,” she said. 

“ And you have every right to invite 
our friends and mine too, but this Mr. 
Whitmore is no friend of ours. Why, you 

have never seen him.” 

There was a blustering sound in her 
son’s voice, and his face was very red in- 
deed. 

“Oh dear me!” — Mrs. Bright laughed 
nervously,— “how jealous men are! But 
= may make your mind quite easy about 

Yuna, Will; your cousin says Mr. Whit- 
more don’t admire her at all — thinks noth- 
ing of her.” 

“How dare he speak a word against 
her!” thundered -Will. He got up and 
shook himself as if, like the children, he 
felt “the black dog on his back,” and for 
once his mother was glad when he went 
away. 

“ Pin afraid he and Nuna don’t get on,” 
she said. “Poor dear Will!” 

In reality Mr. Bright’s courtship had 
been at a standstill, although he had no 
intention of giving up his hopes. He 
stayed away some weeks from the Rectory 
to give Nuna time to come round, and 
when he ai last went there, he put such a 
strong constraint on his looks and his 
manner that Nuna was relieved. She felt 
persuaded that her old friend had given 
up his love, and that they should gradu- 
ally subside into their former relations. 

It was a help to Will’s self-control that 
he never found Nuna alone. Miss Mat- 
thews was always with her; and Miss Mat- 
thews had good reasons of her own for 
encouraging the young farmer’s visits, and 
made herself specially agreeable to him. 
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She had the faculty of pretty talk — talk 
which compelled an answer that the tongue 
could frame without troubling the brains 
to aid it; talk with nothing in it to re- 
member, and yet which soothed Will’s anx- 
iety. 
And Miss Matthews helped him in yet 
another way. Nuna was so weary of her 
cousin’s prattle, of these long days of forced 
companionship, without one grain of sym- 
athy in it, that she began to look for 
Vill’s visits as a relief from the monotony. 
Nuna was utterly weary of Miss Matthews. 

Her chief comfort lay in the fact that 
Ehzabeth had a long-standing engage- 
ment to spend Christmas with an old aunt 
who was likely to remember her in her 
will, and Nuna knew well that this at- 
traction would prove irresistible. She 
was unobservant, but she was gifted with 
the mental sensitiveness of a blind person; 
her instincts helped her; she might seem 
blind, but these, like the long antennz of 
some insects, were truer sentinels than 
mere eyes would have been. And yet, 
truly as these instincts served her, Nuna 
was strangely blind to the empire which 
her cousin was quietly and surely estab- 
lishing over Mr. Beaufort. She was so 
troubled by the orderly restraints which 
had ¢ome over her erratic habits, and by 
Elizabeth’s constant presence, that she 

rew more and more self-absorbed. Mr. 

eaufort sometimes shared their walks, 
and then he and Elizabeth talked, and 
Nuna found herself free to wander on be- 
fore them. Once or twice she had won- 
dered at the interest with which her father 
and her cousin listened to each other, but 
she had soon forgotten anything but the 
subject of her own meditation. 

The subject of most young women’s 
reveries, although it may differ in matter, 
yet is almost always a forecasting of the 
future. 

Acommon-place girl thinks, and perhaps 
plans the best way of getting a husband; 
a lofty-minded damsel how she may lay 
out the coming years for the benefit of 
others; and between the two are an infin- 
ity of rainbow tints. Nuna was free from 
the grovelling thoughts, and also from the 
more transcendental ideas. She must be 
intensely happy, and she must be loved. 
She mused on the future, and that which 
it might hold for her. It was to her a far- 
off, strange country, yet one which she 
must surely visit; and burning through 
these misty indefinite visions with a steady 
clear light was the ardent longing for 
sympathy — the sympathy of a heart that 
could understand her own —strong helpful 
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sympathy on which she could lean, for 
love and guidance too, for Nuna lacked 
self-reliance. She would have been startled 
if she had known how the memory of Paul 
Whitmore mingled with her visions till it 
was becoming an integral part of them. 
She had striven hard at first to forget 
him. Without a distinct consciousness she 
felt that the thought of this stranger 
troubled her peace; but all unknowingly, 
the strong loving guide who was to pilot 
her through rocks and shoals in the future 
took more and more each day the qualities 
which Nuna attributed to Paul Whitmore. 
Whether she loved Paul himself, or the 
ideal she had created, matters little; prob- 
ably few women who love truly ever see 
the beloved as he really is. And then 
‘comes the puzzling question, which is the 
reality? May he not for ever have a dif- 
ferent personality—one for those who 
‘love him, and one for those who look on 
him with cold or indifferent eyes? 

It is so strange to think of Nuna at this 
time—so weak in the ignorance of her 
strength, so wholly unconscious of the 
trials lying in her onward path —that I 
feel tempted to pause and take one long 
‘look at the graceful girl with her fair 
transparent face and dark loving eyes, 
‘looking always for that which she-could 
“not see. 

Life had rather stagnated at Ashton 
since Roger Westropp and Patty had 
gone away so strangely and mysteriously. 
‘The Rector’s surprise had been unbounded. 
He had been at the pains of driving into 
Guildford to make inquiry of Miss Cop- 
pock, but the dressmaker professed com- 
plete ignorance. She had heard nothing 
of the Westropps since their departure, 
she said; and the village had wondered 
for a while, and then the Rector’s new 
gardener had taken the cottage, and all 
had gone on as though the Westropps had 
never existed. 

Dennis Fagg wondered still, after his 
own fashion, as to what had become of 
Patty. 

“The prettiest girl I ever saw in my 
life,” he said; “I don’t suppose there is 
such another.” 

“I’m sorry to call you a fool; but it 
does us all good to hear the truth, Dennis.” 
Mrs. Fagg flushed at her own plain speak- 
ing. “Patty Westropp might have 
prettiness — I'll never say she hadn’t ; but 
what’s that? It’s just the difference be- 
tween a blacked boot and —— leather ; 
when the one gets cracked and shabby, 


there’s no putting a new face on it, as 
there is on t’other. I tell you there’s no 
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wear in Patty Westropp; they may make 
a fine lady of her, but they can’t put a 
heart into her bosom. But you men don’t 
care for heart, not you. It’s not in a 
man’s nature to see that the rind is just 
what’s thrown away and thought nothing 
of in anything but a woman, though it’s no 
more real worth in her than it is in an 
orange or a turnip.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. BEAUFORT’S DINNER. 


CHRISTMAS came and went; Miss Mat- 
thews said good-bye to the Rectory, and 
Nuna was as blithe as a bird. It was de- 
lightful to be free again; restraint made 
her dull at once, and dulness to Nuna was 
the worst evil of life. 

The air was frosty enough to cheer and 
give a sort of exhilarating dance to the 
spirits, but there was no nipping cold. 
Nuna was busy gathering Christmas roses 


for the dinner-table. r. Jenkins the 
curate, and his wife, and the Brights were 
expected. 


“T hope I shall get through the dinner 
all right,” she thought. “If I have Mrs. 
Bright I don’t care so much; everybody 
laughs at her, and then my mistakes pass 
unnoticed.” 

She had grown interested in her work 
—a most artistic grouping of winter 
berries with the lovely, pure, yellow-tas- 
selled blossoms of Christmas-rose, and she 
had forgotten all else. Just before lun- 
cheon her father’s voice at a distance 
startled her, it was so full of vexation ; the 
sound came nearer, at last into the dining- 
room where she was. 

“Nuna, Nuna! Oh, here you are; 
really, I must say you are too tiresome. 
Why, you have let the fire out in this room 
too.” Here Mr. Beaufort made that in- 
describably provoking noise which is sup- 
posed to express dissatisfaction. “To-day, 
when you know the servants are extra 
busy, you really might have given a look 
to the fires, and when you knew, too, that 
my throat was uncomfortable last night. 
My study fire is out, quite out; there’s 
not a spark.” 

Nuna looked disturbed. 

“Tl go and light it,” she said. 

“Yon light it! You could not light a 
fire, Nuna, or do anything else that is use- 
ful and domestic. Tell , to doit. I 
must go and put my great-coat on again, 
I suppose ; it really is too trying.” 

“Oh, how horridly stupid of the fire!” 

oaned Nuna, while her father went to 

etch his coat. “I quite forgot; and now 
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—just as ifI could be expected to thin 
of everything while I was doing thcse 
fidgety flowers.” 
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would call conventional young ladies; and 
I so dislike to be inhospitable.” 

The Rector went to “ The Bladebone,” 
and left an invitation with Dennis for Mr. 





Mr. Beaufort came back, and sat down Whitmore to dine at the Rectory at six 
shivering. He felt very irritable; he had o’clock; and then he walked rapidly home 
walked himself into a glow, and now, in- | to tell cook of the two additional guests, 
stead of reaping any advantage there-| and found the fire-place in the study black, 
ftom, he knew he should get a chill by sit-| and the room as chill as a well. He sat 
ting down ina cold room. He need not shivering while Nuna went off to find 
have sat down; he might have walked in Jane. ; 
the garden till the fire was lighted, but he; “ Nuna’s carelessness is not to be en- 
wished to punish Nuna, by making a mar- dured. I really don’t know what to do; I 
tyr of himself. He felt thoroughly vexed, | don’t indeed. I cannot see what is to be- 
for the second time this morning. Just;come of her, married or single; she has 
before he reached the Rectory he had met no thought for any one but herself and 
Will Bright. what she happens to be doing at the time.”” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Will; He looked at the graceful pyramid on the 
“my cousin Stephen is coming down to-: table. “Those flowers; yes, they are 
day, instead of waiting till the end of the beautiful, but they would have answered 
week, andit will scarcely do to leave him every purpose if they had been put up 
the first evening.” |in an ordinary fashion. Elizabeth would 

The Rector did not like the little he had have arranged them in one quarter of the 
seen of Mr. Pritchard, but he never failed: time. It is that getting the best out of 
in hospitality. |everything which is so destructive. Eliz- 

“Bring him, of course; we have not! abeth pointed that out to me in Nuna. 
seen him for years, and he has become a! Elizabeth is so very clear-sighted. As 
great man in the way of fame since we she said, if Nuna would be content to do 
saw him.” | things just as every one else does them, it 

“ Thank you; I know he was very sorry | would be so much better; but no. she 
to miss seeing you when he came down in! never will follow in the beaten track.” 
November. But he is not coming down! He sat pursuing these reflections till he 
alone; that artist friend of his is coming | sneezed, and then, hearing a cracklin 
too, not to us,—he prefers ‘The Blade-; sound from the study, he went there an 
bone.’ it seems.” | brooded over his newly-kindled fire, al- 

“Dear me!” said the Rector; and he’ most rejoicing in the cold he felt sure he 
looked vexed. . |had caught through the carelessness of 

“ Well, yes.” Willfelt awkward. “He! his dreamy daughter. 
likes to be free in the country, at least so| But Nuna had forgotten all about him. 
Stephen says; and if he gets out he! Cook had sent for her to consult as to 
doesn’t care to feel bound to come in for} whether an extra leaf would be wanted 
early dinner; and you know I neverin the dining table for the “two gentle- 
alter my hour for any one.” Ng 

The Rector had stood musing, utterly} “The two gentlemen?” Cook explained; 
deaf to Will’s personal information. “I!and when Nuna left the kitchen, there 
had better go back to ‘The Bladebone,’ I| was a rosy glow on her face that did not 
suppose, and leave a message for this Mr. | look quite like the reflection of the fire. 
Whitmore. Good day, Will.” Nuna had felt indifferent about dress for 

It is possible that if things had come | that evening, but now it became a subject 
about naturally, and the Rector had met/to consider. The white gown she had 
Mr. Whitmore unexpectedly in the village, | meant to wear did not look fresh enough. 
the sight of the artist might have re-| She gave a little sigh. What a scanty 
kindled the old attraction he had felt; but; choice she had! “ Why can’t I wear my 


Will’s disparaging manner recalled his 
own last interview with Paul, and the very 
undesirable position in which he found 
him with regard to Patty Westropp. 

“T don’t think he is the sort of person a 
clergyman ought to receive at his house,” 
thought Mr. Beaufort; “but still he paid 
no attention to Nuna. I don’t fancy he is 
a man who would care to talk to.what he 





black silk? It looks quite nice with the 
lace flounces. I will look nice, I'm deter- 
mined.” 

Acting on which resolution, instead of 
getting lost in a book till within a quarter 
of an hour of dinner, Nuna roused her en- 
ergies and kept them active till she had 
made the drawing-room look as pretty as 
possible. She ran into the garden and 
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brought all the available plants she could 
find in the greenhouse and disposed them 
with the grace that only taste can exer- 
cise, and then, having even condescended 
to look at the arrangement of the dinner- 
table, she darted once more into the gar- 
den for a Christmas rose and some buds 
for her hair. 

When she got to her room, she felt 
ashamed of herself; her cheeks were burn- 
ing, her hands and feet icy cold, and her 
heart was throbbing most uncomfortably. 

“How vain I am; as if Mr. Whitmore 
cares a bit for me. Why, he talked far 
more to papa than he did to me when he 
came last time; but —well, I don’t care 
for him, of course not. Only he is an ar- 
tist, and artists always have such taste 
and appreciation.” 

She blushed with pleasure when she 
looked in the glass. 

“T hope Will won’t think Ihave made 
myself look extra well for him,” she 
thought ; “ but no, I really believe he has 
given up caring for me.” And she al- 
most jumped down stairs with the feeling 
of relief. 


The Brights came first; and at the sight | mad 


of Nuna Will’s heart sank, and then his 
love grew almost beyond his power to con- 
ceal. She looked radiant to-night; the 
black falling lace round her shoulders 
made a sort of cloud shadow to the pure 
een skin, the soft glow on her cheeks 

eightened the lustre of her eyes —they 
shone like stars; and the exquisite white 
flower suited so well with the glossy dark 
hair. 

Mr. Pritchard, albeit somewhat averse 
to drawing-room young ladies, was 
charmed with his cousin’s idol. Will had 
made no confession; but during Mr. 
Pritchard’s November visit Mrs. Bright 
had unburdened her mind respecting her 
son’s attachment. 

“Will’s a lucky fellow,” said Mr. 
Pritchard to himself; “that is to say, if 
any man can be called lucky who is fool 
enough to give up his liberty to a woman. 
Everything else submits to the law of 
change, and why not marriage? There is 
something monstrous in the notion of two 
people taking up with each other for a 
whole lifetime; it stands to reason that 
liking changes like —o else. No, 
if people are to live together, let them do 
so as long as the liking lasts, and then 
each go the way of each without reproach 
or complaint on either side.” 

Bat though Mr. Pritchard held these 
opinions, he took good care to keep them 
to himself; he knew that Will’s hair 
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would have stood on end if he had promul- 
gated such notions at Gray’s Farm. 

Mrs. Bright kissed Nuna, then held her 
hand a minute, and then kissed her again. 

“ How nice you do look, dear; just like 
a picture in a keepsake I’ve got at home, 
though to be sure that lady looks silly, 
spite of the black lace and all, and nobody 
could ever say you looked silly, Nuna, 
could they? But you know what I mean ; 
it’s the look and the lace and flowers, and 
all that sort of thing, in the keepsake. 
It’s a very pretty story you know, dear, 
but a sad ending; she thinks, — the lady, 
you know—her name is Dolers — well, 
Dolers thinks her husband don’t love her, 
and so she takes poison.” 

“ Then I’m afraid Doleres was decidedly 
silly,” said Pritchard. 

“Do you?” Nuna’s eyes looked direct 
into Mr. Pritchard’s; his talk was new, 
and it amused her, and amusement was to 
Nuna that which sunshine is to a flower. 
“IT don’t mean,” she smiled, “to champion 
suicide, but I always think women who 
take poison must be mad, and surely such 
a cause as that would make any woman 


Pritchard felt as if he could hardly con- 
tradict her, she looked so wonderfully 
pretty; he noted the depth of feeling that 
glowed up into her eyes, and he quite 
envied his cousin Will. 

“By Jove! how that girl will love when 
she does love.” 

“Vm afraid I must still call a woman 
silly who goes mad on such a subject,” he 
said, smiling. “What do you say, Mrs. 
Bright ?” 

“O Stephen, you know I never argue 
with you, and I believe you said the story 
was badly written. I suppose that was 
because of its old-fashionedness. I’m sure 
I can’t see what the writing of a story can 
have to do with the excitement of it; 
it seems to me that’s all one cares for. I 
always skip everything but the exciting 
parts; you see I can’t think and be inter- 
ested all at once, and when people are 
married against their wills — at least when 
they marry the wrong person through a 
mistake, or because their father can’t pay 
his bills—I never think of anything but 
getting on fast, I always feel so excited to 
know what will happen when the right 
lover turns up afterwards.” 

Mr. Pritchard had been nervously pull- 
ing his beard in his intense desire to 
speak. 

“The right lover! My dear aunt, I’m 
alarmed. What is to become of the 


morals of the rising generation if a sober- 














minded, strait-laced matron like you pat- 
ronizes these toadstools of literature ? 
Why, why —” Mr. Pritchard’s contradic- 
tion made him quite indifferent on which 
side he argued, so long as he was in oppo- 
sition to every one else — “ don’t you know 
that they are a pack of lies — monstrous 
hnmbug from beginning to end? People 
never act in real life as these mawkish 
little girls do. No, I beg their pardon, 

irls in novels are not mawkish now-a- 

ays; they are nasty little materialists. 
Such love as they feel would never break 
their hearts or drive them mad in real life. 
I’m free to admit,” he looked eloquently at 
Nuna, who had sat down beside Mrs. 
Bright, “that there may be women capa- 
ble of one only grande passion, or two per- 
haps — women who love with a vengeance. 
But these women have noble, steadfast 
souls; they would not sit and snivel out 
their existence on themselves.” 

“Well, but then,” said Mr. Beaufort, 
who had got attracted to the discussion, 
“your negative itself brings you round to 
agreement; if there be only few of these 
higher women, the others constitute the 
mass, and are justly represented.” 

The discussion was beyond Mrs. Bright. 
She drew Nuna into a conversation on the 
subject of Larry’s iniquities. 

“JT had not finished,” said Pritchard. 
“These sighing, brainless creatures are 
incapable, morally and physically, of genu- 
ine love ; a upon it; there’s not one 
among ’em all that would not be consoled 
by some kind of material panacea. I 
don’t mean to libel them when I say they 
are far more likely to take to brandy than 
to poisoning themselves.” 

Will looked a little shocked ; the discus- 
sion did not seem to him to be suited to 
ladies, although the ladies were deaf to 
it. 
“T thought you objected to clever, 
learned women, Stephen,” he said. 

“ So I do, my dear fellow, utterly ; they 
enrage me, they are always frights, and 
they always contradict: but I never said 
that a woman is not to have a soul, and the 
more lofty and noble that soul is the better 
for the future race of mankind. Some of 
these girls in novels are matter from be- 
ginning te end. I should say they would 
be extremely popular among Mahome- 
tans.” 

Will elevated his eyebrows. “ Why, 
Stephen, I thought you held quite a differ- 
ent creed.” 

Mr. Whitmore’s entrance interrupted 
Pritchard’s answer. 

Paul was presented to Mrs. Bright be- 
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fore Nuna had time to speak to him. 
Miss Beaufort thought he seemed older, 
graver. She felt so absurdly shy and 
timid as he came forward, and yet she had 
been quite at ease with Mr. Pritchard, 
whom she had scarcely ever seen before. 
She really was ‘glad when Will began to 
talk to her. 

Paul looked at her with warm admira- 
tion; and then he remembered all that 
Pritchard had told him about Will’s love, 
and he fancied that the light in Nuna’s 
eyes, and the glow on her cheeks, were 
caused by the presence of her lover. 

Before dinner was over he felt that he 
had taken a great dislike to the young 
farmer. They sat opposite each other, on 
each side of Nuna. q ill had contrived to 
oust Mr. Jenkins from the place intended 
forhim. Fora minute Nuna looked vexed. 
Will was very good, and all that, but she 
could have him to speak to any day. She 
would so much have liked to get Mr. 
Pritchard and his friend all to herself. 
Even a small party like this was a great 
break in her life. There was no Elizabeth 
to mount guard over her saucy speeches, 
and she rattled on in answer to Paul’s 
talk in a way that disturbed Will. He 
had never seen Nuna like this before. She 
could laugh and joke with him in former 
times, but then the jokes had always been 
at his expense; but this was different. 
Mr. Whitmore teased Nuna, and laughed 
at her as Will would not have ventured to 
laugh, and yet her eyes grew brighter 
every minute. 

Certainly she now and then turned to 
him, but he felt that it was only from 
courtesy ; he knew she was longing to go 
back to her talk with that presuming pup- 
py opposite. 

Relief came to Mr. Bright at last. 

Pritchard, at the other end of the table, 
asked his friend a question. 

If Will had been less in love, and con- 
sequently less jealous, he would have got 
something ready to say to Nuna; but 
Will was seldom ready. He was worth 
hundreds of others who thought him a 
fool, yet in some ways he was like a piece 
of mechanism — he wanted to be set a-go- 
ing; and Nuna, excited with her present 
enjoyment, had no time to give her old 
friend the necessary help. Will had noth- 
ing of real interest to say, but he was not 
going to lose the opportunity given him. 

“Tsay, Nuna, what do you think I saw 
in Guildford yesterday ?” 

“IT can’t guess.” Nuna’s ears were 
strained to catch the talk on the other 
side of her. 
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“Well, it was a new species of club- 
moss.” Will’s voice sank to the flat tone 
that comes even to the best story-teller 
when he has lost the interest of a listener. 
“Tf you like,”—he lowered his voice to 
compel her attention —“I.can get you a 
plant of it.” 

At another time Nuna’s eyes would have 
glistened at such an offer; now she felt 
ready to cry. She wished Will out of 
the window — anywhere. How could he 
whisper to her at dinner, and before Mr. 
Whitmore! but the next minute she 
thought that of course, if Paul knew the 
brother-and-sister acquaintance they had 
_ had as children, he would not wonder at 
their present intimacy. 

“ Oh! thank you, Will; ” and she smiled 
frankly up in his face. 

Mr. Bright looked across the table at 
Paul, and the expression he read comforted 
his jealous heart. 

“ Will!” said Mr. Whitmore to himself. 
“Ts she actually engaged to this good-look- 
ing ass?” He turned to Mrs. Jenkins, 
and was soon launched by that profound 
lady into esthetics and Goethe. 

Will’s tongue was set free. 

He could have taken Nuna in his arms 
and kissed her, little darling; she did not 
want to cast him off altogether then, and 
the great honest fellow grew garrulous in 
describing the beauty of his new treas- 

you one as soon as I 


ure. 
“Then I'll brin 
can get it; shall f, Nuna? I knew you 
would like it,” said Will triumphantly. It 
was intensely satisfactory to call her Nuna 
before Mr. Whitmore. 

It seemed to her as if all the sunshine 
of her evening had clouded over; the old 
humdrum sensation came back, and with 
it an inclination to gape. A tiny little 





glance had shown her that Paul had given | 
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ou — of course not.’ Here Will and 

una both grew red and conscious, Nuna 
ready to cry with vexation when she saw 
Mr. Whitmore listening. 

“T have more ferns than I can attend to 
already,” continued the good woman; 
“they’re quite as much bother as a baby, 
and most unsatisfactory —never so well 
as when they are in a fog, and you can’t 
see them; just like a carriage with the 
windows up, aren’t they, Mr. Jenkins ?” 

Nuna was miserable. Of course every 
one at the table knew that Will was going 
to make her a present, and there was a 
contented smile on her father’s face that 
enraged her. She glanced quickly at Mr. 
Whitmore ; he, too, was smiling; he seemed 
to be enjoying her confusion. 

“Have you a collection of these curios- 
ities?” he asked. 

“ No, none worth talking about.” 

“But you are known to be a lover of 
them, I suppose?” He looked at Will as 
he said this. 

“Yes, she’s very fond of them,” said 
Mr. Bright, quite unconscious of Nuna’s 
vexation, “and she has several ferns well 
worth looking at.” He spoke as if Nuna 
belonged to him and he was acting show- 
man. 

“Ah, it is no doubt a most exciting 
study,” said Paul, mischievously. 

“T only care for iuem,” said Nuna pet- 
tishly, “because in the country one has so 
little to care for, and I don’t suppose ” — 
the dark eyes were raised deprecatingly to 
Mr. Whitmore, as if to implore him not to 
tease her —“ you or any one who has seen 
a really good collection of ferns would 
think those I have even tolerable.” 

Poor Will! if she had looked at him, 
she must have felt sorry; but she could 





not forgive him for having put her ina 
false position, and she would not turn her 


her up to Will, and also the sudden anima-| eyes towards him till she left the table. 


tion in Mrs. Jenkins’ face indicated that 


When the ladies reached the drawing- 


she was not likely to release Mr. Whitmore! room, she did not feel in tune to play the 


in a hurry. 


| gracious hostess to Mrs. Jenkins. 


She 


“Oh please, don’t trouble,” she said.' hoped the curate’s wife would content her- 
She remembered she had resolved not to! self with Mrs. Bright; but Mrs. Jenkins 


accept another present from Will. “Give 
it to your mother instead; you know she 
likes all sorts of ferns.” 

Mrs. Bright was feeling bored. Mr. 
Peaufort and Mr. Pritchard had got into 
talk far beyond her, and her double chin 
was stiffening with silence. She had heard 
the talk about the fern, and Nuna’s words 
were an opportunity. © 

“No indeed, Nuna,” she said from the 


otier end af the table, “I could not think | 


was strong-minded and superior, she could 
not stoop on such soft prey as Mrs. Bright. 

“ My dear Miss Beaufort, have you read 
that last new book on Rationalism?” 

“No,” said Nuna, “I don’t read deep 
_ books.” 

* Why not?” 

“They make my head ache, and I don’t 
like them.” 

“ Ah!” Mrs. Jenkins sighed, “all the re- 
sult of early training. My Mary, you 





of taking anything Will wished to give know, is only fifteen, and she turns with 
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disgust from a shallow book. She and I 
have just begin to study Hegel.” 

“Won’t she grow very learned?” said 
Nuna, mischievously. 

“Ah, my dear Miss Beaufort, that is 
such a mistake; women can’t learn’ too 
much. And then, too, you must bear in 
mind that Mary’s sphere of thought is 
large — very large! She never fritters 
thought away on small things,” and Mrs. 
Jenkins leaned her sharp cheek-bone on 
her hand and looked up to the ceiling in 
silence. 

The gentlemen came in before Mrs. Jen- 
kins emerged from her reverie, and then 
she fastened at once on Pritchard, who 
wanted to talk to Nuna, and cursed the 
learned lady in his heart. 

“To my certain knowledge,” whispered 
Mrs. Bright, “that girl Mary can’t sew a 
seam, and I should say, to judge by the 
look of it, she brushes her hair once a 
week; and if anything should happen to 
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that turnip-faced husband, what's to be- 
come of the child? Her learning won’t 
find her in bread and butter and shoe- 
leather.” 

The evening was soon over. Nuna sang, 
and Mr. Whitmore was charmed with her 
rich full voice, and placed himself so that 
no one else could stand beside her. 

“What right had I to doit?” he said, 
as he walked back to “ The Bladebone;” 
“she is that fellow Bright’s property, not 
mine, but she is too good for him. She’ll 
wear her heart out tied to such a prosy, 
commonplace lout. What eyes she has! 
and what a figure! I wish I could make 
out whether she likes that cousin of Ste- 
phen’s.” 

And then he remembered the expression 
of her eyes when he had looked down into 
them as they parted in the verandah, and 
he felt that if Nuna married Mr. Bright, it 
would be a most thorough mistake. 





FEARFUL EARTHQUKE IN CHINA. 

Tue American Minister in China, General 
Lowe, has just forwarded to the Secretary of 
State at Washington the following account of 
the fearful earthquake which occurred in the 
Rathang, in the province of Szchuen, on the 
11th of April, which he has had translated from 
the report of the Chinese Governor General of 
the province in which it occurred: — ‘* Bathang 
lies on a very elevated spot beyond the province 
about 200 miles west of Li-Tang, and about 
thirty post stations from the district town of Ta- 
tsien, on the high road to Thibet. About 
eleven o’clock on the morning of the 11th of 
April, the earth at Bathang trembled so vio- 
lently that the government offices, temples, 
granaries, stone houses, storehouses, and forti- 
fications with all the common dwellings and the 
temple cf Ting-lin, were at once overthrown and 
ruined; the only exception was the hall in the 
temple grounds, called Ta-Chao, which stood 
unharmed in its isolation. A few of the troops 
and people escaped, but most of the inmates 
were crushed and killed under the falling tim- 
ber and stone. Flames also suddenly burst out 
in four places, which strong winds drove about 
until the heavens were darkened with the 
smoke, and their roaring was mingled with the 
lamentations of the distressed people, On the 
16th the flames were beaten down, but the 
rumbling noises were still heard under ground 
like distant thunder, as the earth rocked and 
rolled like a ship in astorm, The multiplied 
miseries of the affiicted inhabitants were in- 
creased by a thousand fears, but in about ten 
days matters began to grow quiet, and the mo- 





tion of the earth to cease. The grain collector 
at Bathang says that for several days before the 
earthquake the water had overfiowed the dykes, 
but after that the earth cracked in many places, 
and black, foetid water spurted out in a furious 
manner. If one poked the earth the spurting 
instantly followed, just as is the case with the 
salt wells and fire wells in the eastern part of 
the province; and this explains how it happened 
that fire followed the earthquake in Bathang. 
As nearly as can be ascertained there were de- 
stroyed two large temples, the offices of the col- 
lector of grain tax, the local magistrates’ offices, 
the Ting-lin temple, and nearly 700 fathoms of 
wall around it, and 851 rooms in all inside; six 
smaller temples, numbering 221 rooms, besides 
1849 rooms and houses of the common people. 
The number of people killed by the crash, in- 
cluding the soldiers, was 2,298, among whom 
were the local magistrate and his second in 
office. The earthquake extended from Bathang 
eastward to Pang-Chahemuth, westward to 
Nan-Tun, on the south to Lintsah-shih, and on 
the north to the salt wells to Atimtoz, a circuit 
of over 400 miles. It occurred simultaneously 
over the whole of this region. In some places 
steep hills split and sunk into deep chasms, in 
others mounds on level plains became precipi- 
tous cliffs, and the roads and highways were 
rendered impassable by obstructions. The peo- 
ple were beggared and scattered like autumn 
leaves, and this calamity to the people of 
Bathang and the vicinity was really one of the 
most distressing and destructive that has ever 
occurred in China.”’ Natare, 
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From Temple Bar. 
CHARLES YOUNG AND HIS TIMES. 


Cartes Mayne Youne, who owed 
his second name to the circumstance of 
his descent from the regicide who was so 
called, was born in Fenchurch Street, in 
1777. His father was an able surgeon and 
a reckless spendthrift. Before the house- 
hold fell into ruin, Charles Young had 
passed a holiday year, partly at the Court 
of Copenhagen. He had seen a boy with 
flashing eyes play bits from Shakespeare 
before the guests at his father’s table—a 
strolling, fantastically-dressed, intellectual 
boy, whose name was Edmund Kean. 
Further, Charles Young saw and appre- 
ciated, at the age of twelve, Mrs. Siddons 
as the mother of Coriolanus. He also 

assed through Eton and Merchant Tay- 
ors’. When the surgeon’s household was 
broken up, and Young and his two broth- 
ers took their ill-used mother to their own 
keeping, they adopted various courses for 
her and their own mapent, and all of them 
succeeded. Charles Young, after passing 
a restless novitiate in a merchant’s office 
(the more restless, probably, as he thought 
of two personages — the bright, gipsy- 
looking boy who had acted in his father’s 
dining-room, and the Volumnia of Mrs. 


Siddons, as she triumphed in the tragedy 
of Coriolanus), went upon the stage, tri- 
umphed in his turn, and assumed the sole 
5 amr me and support of the mother 
e loved. 
Young’s father was a remarkably detest- 


able person. He never seems to have for- 
given his sons for the affection which they 
manifested towards their mother. After 
the separation of the parents, George 
Young, the eldest son, was in a stage-coach 
going to Hackney ; on the road, a stranger 
got in, took the only vacant seat, and, on 
seeing George Young opposite to him, 
struck him a violent blow in the face. 
George quietly called to the coachman to 
stop, and without exchanging a word with 
the stranger, got out, to the amazement of 
the other passengers. But, as he closed 
the door, he looked in and simply said, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, that is my father!” 
In 1807, when Charles Young made his 
first appearance in London, at the Hay- 
market, as Hamlet, his father sat ensconced 
in a corner of the house, and hissed him! 
Neither the blow nor the hiss did more 
than momentarily wound the feelings of 
the sons. 

Before Young came up to London, he 
had seen some of the sunshine and some 
of the bitterness of life. He married the 
young, beautiful, and noble woman and 
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actress, Julia Grimani. They had a brief, 
joyous, married time of little more than a 
year, when the birth of a son was the 
death of the mother. For the half cen- 
tury that Young survived her no blandish- 
ment of woman ever led him to be untrue 
to her memory. To look with tears on her 
miniature-portrait, to touch tenderly some 
clustered locks of her hair, to murmur 
some affectionate word of praise, and, 
finally to thank God that he should soon 
be with her, showed how young heart- 
feelings had survived in old heart-mem- 
ories. 

Charles Young adorned the English 
stage from 1807 to 1832. Because he acted 
with the Kembles, he is sometimes de- 
scribed as being of the Kemble school. 
In a great theatre the leading player is 
often imitated throughout the house. 
There’ was a time when everybody em- 
ployed at Drury Lane seemed a doublure 
of Mr. Macready. Charles Young, how- 
ever, was an original actor. It took him 
but five years to show that he was equal 
in some characters to John Kemble himself. 
This was seen in 1812, in his Cassius to 
Kemble’s Brutus. On that occasion Ter- 
ry is said to have been the Casca, a part 
which was really played by Fawcett. 
About ten years later, Young left the Co- 
vent Garden company and £25 a week, 
for Drury Lane and £50 a night, to play 
in the same pieces with Kean. The salary 
proved that the manager thought him 
equal in attractiveness to Kean, and Kean 
was, undoubtedly, somewhat afraid of him. 
Young’s secession was as great a loss to 
the company he had been acting with, as 
Compton’s has been to the Haymarket 
company. In both cases, a perfect artist 
withdrew from the brotherhood.. 

Young was fifteen years upon the Lon- 
don stage before he could free himself 
from nervousness — nervousness, not mere- 
ly like that of Mrs. Siddons, before going 
on, but when fairly in face of the audi- 
ence. In 1826, he told Moore, at a dinner 
of the Anacreontics, that any close ob- 
server of his acting must have been con- 
scious of a great improvement therein 
dating from the previous four years. That 
is to say, dating from the time when he 
first played in the same piece with Ed- 
mund Kean. The encounter with that great 
master of his art seems to have braced 
Young’s nerves. Kean could not extin- 
guish him as he extinguished Booth when 
those two acted together in the same play. 
Edmund, who spoke of Macready as “a 
player,” acknowledged Young to be “an 
actor.” Kean confessed Young's superi- 
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ority in Iago, and he could not bear to 
think of playing either that character or 
Pierre after him. Edmund believed in the 
greater merit of his own Othello. Young 
allowed that Kean had genius, but he was 
not enthusiastic in his praise; and Ed- 
mund, whose voice in tender passages was 


exquisite music, referred to the d——d'! 


musical voice of Young, and in his irri- 
table moments spake of him as “that 
Jesuit !” 

The greatest of Young’s original char- 
acters was his Rienzi. 
tragedy, Young emer “ Rome ” 
Room. Many old play-goers can recollect 
how ill the word fell from his musical 
lips. John Kemble would never allow an 
actor in his company to give other ut- 
terance to the monosyllable. It was a 
part of the vicious and fantastic utter- 
ances of the Kemble family; Leigh Hunt 
has furnished a long list of them. Shakes- 
peare, indeed, has “Now it is Rome in- 
deed, and room enough,” as Cassius says; 
but in “Henry VI.,” when Beaufort ex- 
claims, “ Rome shall remedy this!” War- 
wick replies “Ream thither, then!” The 
latter jingle is far more common than the 
former. We agree with Genest, “Let the 
advocates for Room be consistent. If the 


city is Room, the citizens are certainly 
Roomans.” They who would have any idea 
how John Kemble mutilated the pronun- 
ciation of the English language on the 
stage, have only to consult the appendix 
to Leigh Hunt’s “Critical Essays on the 


Performers of the London eatres.” 
Such pronunciation seems now more ap- 
propriate to burlesque than to Shakes- 
peare. 

When the idea was first started of rais- 
ing a statue in honour of Kemble, Talma 
wrote to “mon cher Young,” expressing 
his wish to be among the subscribers. 
“In that idea I recognize your country- 
men,” said Talma. “I shall be too fortu- 
nate here if the priests leave me a grave 
in my own garden.” The Comte de So- 
ligny, or the author who wrote under that 
name, justly said in his “Letters on Eng- 
land” that Young was unlike any actor on 
the stage. His ornamental style had nei- 
ther model nor imitators. “I cannot help 
thinking,” writes the Count, what a sensa- 
tion Young would have created had he be- 
longed to the French instead of the Eng- 
lish stage. With a voice almost as rich, 
powerful, and sonorous as that of. Talma 
—action more free, flowing, graceful, and 
various; a more expressive face, and a 
better person — he would have been hard- 
ly second in favour and attraction to that 


n Miss Mitford’s 
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grandest of living actors. As it is, he ad- 
mirably fills up that place on the English 
stage which would have been a blank with- 
out him.’’ This is well and truly said, 
and it is applicable to “ Gentleman Young” 
throughout his whole career—a_ period 
during which he played a vast ar sag of 
characters, from Hamlet to Captain - 
; heath. He was not one of those players 
who were always in character. Between 
the scenes of his most serious parts he 
would keep the green-room merry with 
his stories, and be serious again as soon 
as his part requiredhim. Young’s modest 
farewell to the stage reminds us of Gar- 
rick’s. The latter took place on June 
10th, 1776. The play was “The wonder,” 
Don Felix by Garrick; with “ The Water- 
man.” The bill is simply headed: “The 
last time of the company’s performing this 
season,” and it concludes with these words: 
“ The profits of this night being appropriat- 
ed to the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, the 
Usual Address upon that Occasion Will be 
spoken by Mr. Garrick before the Play.” 
The bill is now before us, and not a word 
in it refers to the circumstance that it was 
the last night that Roscius would ever act, 
and that he would take final leave after 
the play. All the world was supposed to 
know it. The only intimation that some- 
thing unusual was on foot is contained in 
the words, “Ladies are desired to send 
their servants. a little after 5, to keep 
places, to prevent confusion.” Garrick’s 
farewell speech is stereotyped in all dra- 
matic memories. His letter to Clutter- 
buck in the previous January is not so 
familiar. He says, “Ihave at last slipt 
my theatrical shell, and shall be as fine 
and free a gentleman as you should wish 
to see upon the South or North Parade of 
Bath. have sold my moiety of patent, 
&e., for 35,0007, to Messrs. Dr. Ford, 
Ewart, Sheridan and Linley. . . . I grow 
somewhat older, though I never played 
better in all my life, and am resolved not 
to remain upon the stage to be pitied in- 
stead of applauded!” Garrick was sixty 

ears of age when he left the stage. 

oung was five years less. In his modest 
farewell speech after the curtain had de- 
scended on his Hamlet, he said, “It has 
been asked why I retire from the stage 
while still in possession of whatever quali- 
fications I could ever pretend to unim- 
paired. I will give you my motives, al- 
though I do not know you will accept them 
as reasons —but reason and feeling are 
not always cater-cousins ; I feel then the 
toil and excitement of my calling weigh 
more heavily upon me than formerly; and 
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if my. qualifications are unimpaired, so I] to by a party of his friends in a commer- 
*would-‘have them remain in your esti-| cial room, ‘I tell you what, in spite of all 
‘ mate... .«. Iam loth to remain before my | your bragging, I’ll wedger (wager) I’m th’ 
patrons until I have nothing better to pre-|ignorantest man in t’coompany!’” There 
sent them than tarnished metal.” Among|can be little doubt that many of the stories 
Young's after-enjoyments was that of mu-| of mistakes made by actors may be traced 
sic. We well remember his always early|to him. Among them, perhaps, that of 
presence in the front row of the pit at the | the player who, invariably, for “poisoned 
old Opera House, and the friendly greet-| cup,” said “coisoned pup;” and who, once 
ings that used to be exchanged between | pronouncing it correctly, was hissed for his 
him and Mori, Nicholson, Linley, Drago- | pains. Thence too perhaps came the tale 
netti, and other great instrumentalists, as | of him who, instead of saying, 

oe made their appearance in the or), How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
ee. ld To have a thankless child,” 

Some theatrical impulses never aban- 

doned him. During his ee at | exclaimed: 

Brighton, he was a constant attendant on| ,; ‘ ae 
the ministry of Mr. Sortain. “Mr. Bernal be ahmnapny 0 ——— s thanks it s, 
Osborne told me he was one day shown if 
into the same pew with my father,whom | Whatever may be the source of such sto- 
he knew. He was struck with his devo-| ries, it is certain that Young’s criticisms 
tional manner during the prayers and by | of others were always clear and generous. 
his rapt attention during the sermon. But| A few words te!l us of Mrs. Siddons’ Rosa- 
he found himself unable to maintain his/lind, that “it wanted neither playfulness 
gravity when, as the preacher paused to|nor feminine softness; but it was totally 
take breath after a long and eloquent out-| without archness, not because she did not 
burst, the habits of the actor’s former life | properly conceive it ; — but how could such 
betrayed themselves, and he uttered in a|a countenance be arch?” Some one has 
deep undertone, the old familiar‘ Bravo !’” | said more irreverently of her Rosalind, 
As a sample of his cheerfulness of charac- | that it was like Gog in petticoats! Young 


ter, we may quote what Mr. Cole says of | looked back to the periods during which 
Young, in the life of Charles Kean;—|he had what he called “the good fortune 
“Not long before he left London for his | to act with her, as the happiest of his own 
final residence at Brighton, he called, with | professional recollections.” When he was 
one of his grandsons to see the writer of |a ag Pi twelve years of age (1789), he 


these pages, who had long enjoyed his per-|saw Mrs. Siddons in Volumnia (Coriola- 
sonal friendship, and who happened at the |nus). Long after, he described her bear- 
moment to be at dinner with his family. |ing in the triumphal procession in honour 
‘Tell them,’ he said to the servant, ‘not |of her son in this wise: “She came alone 
to hurry; but when they are at leisure, | marching and beating time to the music, 
there are two little boys waiting to see | rolling from side to side, swelling with the 
them.’” triumph of her son. Such was the intoxi- 
A quiet humour seems to have been| cation of joy which flashed from her eye 
among the characteristics of a life which | and lit up her whole face, that the effect 
generally was marked by unobtrusive |was irresistible. She seemed to me to 
simplicity and moral purity. A man who,|reap all the glory of that procession to 
when a boy, had been at Eton and Mer-jherself. I could not take my eye from 
chant Taylors’ could not have been igno-|her. Coriolanus’ banner and pageant, all 
rant of such a fact as the Punic War,|went for nothing to me, after she had 
though he may have forgotten the date. | walked to her place.” 
He was once turned to by a lady at table| We have spoken of the unobtrusive 
(she had been discussing history with the |simplicity and the moral purity of this 
guest on her other side) and she suddenly | great actor’s life. Temptations sprang 
asked Young to tell her the date of the|up about him. Young first appeared on 
Second Punic War. Young frankly re- | the stage when the old drinking days had 
plied in one of his most tragic tones: |not yet come to an end. His name, how- 
“ Madam, I don’t know anything about the | ever, never occurs among the annals of the 
Punic War, and what is more, I never did! ‘fast and furious revelries. John Kemble 
My inability to answer your question has | belonged to the old school and followed its 
wrung from me the same confession which ' practices. He was not indeed fast and 
1 once heard made by a Lancashire farmer, |furious ,in his cups. He was solemnly 
with an air of great pride, when appealed drunken as became an earnest tragedian. 
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It is somewhere told of him that he once 
went. to Dicky Peake’s house half-cocked, 
at half-past nine p.m., Sheridan, he said, 
had appointed to meet him there, and he 
would not neglect being in time for the 
world. Peake sat him down to wine with 
Dunn the treasurer: the three got exceed- 
ingly drunk, and all fell asleep, Kemble 
occupying the carpet. The tragedian was 
the first to wake. He arose, opened the 
window shutters, and dazzled by the 
morning sun-light roused his two com- 
panions, and wondered as to the time of 
day. They soon heard eight strike. 
“ Fight,” exclaimed Kemble, “ this is too 
provoking of Sheridan; he is always late 
in keeping his appointments; I don’t sup- 
pose he will come at all now. If he 
should, tell him, my dear Dick, how long I 
waited for him!” Therewith, exit John 
Philip, in a dreamy condition — leaving, 
at all events, some incidents out of which 
imaginative Dunn built this illustrative 
story. 

Great writers in their own houses, like 
prophets among their own people, proverb- 
ially lack much of the consideration they 
find abroad. Mrs. Douglas Jerrold always 
wondered what it was people found in her 
husband’s jokes to laugh at. It is said 
that many years had passed over the 


head of Burns’s son before the young man 
khew that his father was famous as a 


poet. It is certain that Walter Scott’s 
eldest son had arrived at more than man- 
hood before he had the curiosity to read 
one of his sire’s novels. He thought little 
of it when he had read it. This want of 
appreciation the son dérived from his 
mother. Once, when Young was admiring 
the fashion of the ceiling, in Scott’s draw- 
ing-room at Abbotsford, Lady Scott ex- 
claimed in her droll Guernsey accent, 
« Ah! Mr. Young, you may look up at the 
bosses in the ceiling, as long as you like, 
but you must not look down at my poor 
carpet, for I am ashamed of it. I must 
get Scott to write some more of his non- 
sense books and buy me a new one!” To 
those who remember the charm of Young’s 
musical voice, Lady Dacre’s lines on his 
reciting “Tam o’Shanter” to the other 
guests at Abbotsford, will present them- 
selves without any thought of differing 
from their conclusion, thus neatly put :— 


** And Tam o’ Shanter roaring fou, 
By thee embodied to our view, 
The rustic bard would own sae true, 
He scant could tell 
Wha ’twas the livin’ picture drew 
Thou or himsel’! ” 
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It is a curious fact that Scott, harmoni-, 
ous poet as he was, had no ear for music, - 
unless it were that of a ballad, and he - 
would repeat that horribly out of ‘tune. 
He was, however, in tune with all human- 
ity; as much so with aking as with the 
humblest of his subjects. When he went 
on board the royal yacht which had arrived 
near Leith, with George IV., amid such 
rain as only falls in Scotland, Scott, in an 
off-hand, yet respectful way, told the king 
that the weather reminded him of the 
stormy day of his own arrival in the 
Western Highlands, weather which so dis- 
gusted the landlord of the inn, who was 
used to the very worst, that he apologized 
for it. “Gude guide us! this is just 
awfu’! Siccan a downpour, was ever the 
like! I really beg your pardon! I’m 
sure it’s nae faut o’ mine. I canna think 
how it should happen to rain this way just 
as you o’ a’ men i’ the warld should come 
to see us! It looks amaist personal! I 
can only say, for my part, I’m just ashamed 
o’ the weather!” Having thus spoken to’ 
the king, Scott added: “I do not know, 
sire, that Ican improve upon the language 
of the honest innkeeper. I canna think 
how it should rain this way, just as your 
majesty, of all men in the world, should 
have condescended to come and see us. I 
can only say in the name of my country- 
men, I’m just ashamed o’ the weather!” 
It was at Scott’s petition that the royal 
landing was deferred till the next day, 
which brought all the sunshine that was 
considered necessary for the occasion. 

It is singular to find Charles Mathews, 
senior, writing of himself: “I only -per- 
form for one rank of persons. The lower 
orders hate and avoid me, and the middle 
classes cannot comprehend me.” He used 
to get fun enough out of his own man- 
servant, whose awe and pride at seeing a 
titled personage at his master’s house were 
amply stimulated by friends of Mathews 
who visited him under assumed dignities. 
Charles Kemble was always announced as 
the Persian Ambassador, Fawcett as Sir 
Francis Burdett, and Young as the Duke 
of Wellington. One day, a real Lord — 
Lord Ranelagh — called and sent in a mes- 
sage expressive of his desire to see 
Mathews. Mathews, supposing the visitor 
was a fellow-player passing as a peer, 
sent a reply that he was just then busy 
with Lord Vauxhall. When Mr. Julian 
Young once told Mathews he was going 
to Lord Dacres at the Hoo, the actor 
replied, Who? and thinking Bob Acres 
was raised to the peerage, begged to be 
remembered to Sir Lucius O’Trigger! 
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One of the most flattering kindnesses 
ever paid to the elder Mathews, was 
when he was once standing among the 
crowd in a Court of Assize, where Judge 
Alan Park was presiding. His Lordship 
sent a note down to him, requesting him 
to come and take a seat on the bench. 
The actor obeyed, and the judge was 
courteously attentive to him. Mathews 
was subsequently the guest of his old friend 
Mr. Rolls, at whose house in Monmouth- 
shire the judge had previously been stay- 
ing. The player asked if his lordship had 
alluded to him. “Yes,” said Rolls, who 
—— to relate how Judge Park had 

een startled at seeing in court a fellow 
who was in the habit of imitating the 
voice and manners of the judges, on the 
stage. Indeed, his imitation of Lord 
Elicnborough, in “ Love, Law and Physic,” 
had well nigh brought the imitator to 
grief. Park said the presence of Mathews 
so troubled him that he invited the mimic 
to sit near him, and behaved so kindly that 
he hoped the actor, out of simple gratitude, 
nthe 9 not include him in his Legal Por- 
traits in comedy or farce. 

Appreciation of the drama is neither 
strong nor clear in at least one part of the 
vicinity of Shakespeare’s native town. 


After the busy time of the “ Tercentenary,” 
Mr. Julian Young sent his servants to the 
theatre, in Stratford. They had never 


been in a playhouse before. The piece 
represented was “Othello.” On the fol- 
lowing morning, wishing to know the ef- 
fect of the drama on his servants’ minds, 
Mr. Julian Young questioned them in 
their several departments. The butler 
was impressed to this effect: “ Thank you, 
sir, for the treat. The performers per- 
formed the performance which they had to 

rform, excellent well — especially the 
emale performers —in the performance.” 
The more impulsive coachman, in the har- 
ness room, exclaimed, “’Twas really beau- 
tiful, sir, I liked it onaccountable!” But 
when he was asked what the play was 
about he frankly confessed he didn’t ex- 
actly know; but that it was very pretty, 
and was upon sweet-hearting! On a 
former occasion when the gardener and 
his wife had been treated to the Bristol 
Theatre, their master, on the next day, 
asked: “Well, Robert, what did you see 
last night?” The bewildered fellow re- 
plied, after a pause, “ Well, sir, I saw what 
you sent me to see!” “What was that?” 
“Why, the play, in course!” “Was ita 
tragedy or a comedy?” “I don’t know 
what you mane. I can’t say no more than 
I have said, nor no fairer! All I know is 
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there was a precious lot on ’em on the 
theayter stages and there they was. in 
and out, and out and.in again!” The 
wife had more definite ideas. She was all 
for the second piece, she said : the “ pantry- 
mine, and what I liked best in it was where 
the fool fellar stooped down and grinned 
at we through his legs!” Good creature! 
after all, her taste was in tune with that 
of King George III., who thought Garrick 
fidgety, and who laughed himself into fits 
at the clown who could get a whole bunch 
of carrots into his mouth, and apparently 
swallow them, with supplementary tur- 
nips to make them go down! The gar- 
dener’s wife, therefore, need not be 
ashamed. She is not half so much called 
upon to blush as the wife of the treasurer 
of Drury Lane Theatre, who was one of a 
score of professional ladies and gentlemen 
dining together some forty years ago. 
The lady hearing “Venice Preserved” 
named, made the remark that she believed 
“it was one of Shakespeare’s plays, was it 
not?” We have ourselves a bill of Drury 
Lane, not ten years old, in which “ Othello” 
is announced as Bulwer’s tragedy, &c.; 
but that of course was a misprint. On our 
showing it in the green-room, however, 
not one of the performers saw the error |! 

Let us now look at some of the other 
personages who figured in the bygone 
period; and first, of kings. Poor old 
George III. cannot be said at any time to 
have been “every inch a king.” He was 
certainly not, by nature, a cruel man. 
Yet he betrayed something akin to cruelty 
when, on the night of the Lord George 
Gordon riots, an officer who had been ac- 
tively employed in suppressing the rioters, 
waited on the king to make his report. 
George III. hurried forward to meet him, 
crying out, with screaming iteration: 
“Well! well! well! I hope you peppered 
them well! peppered them well! peppered 
them well!” ‘There may, however, have 
been nothing more in this than there was 
in Wellington’s injunction to his officers, 
on the day that London was threatened 
with a Chartist revolution, “ Remember, 
gentlemen, there must be no little war!” 
In such cases, humanity to revolutionists 
is lack of mercy to the friends of order. 

It is well known that George III. had an 
insuperable aversion to Dr. John Willis, 
who had attended him when the King was 
labouring under his early intermitting at- 
tacks of insanity. Willis was induced to 
take temporary charge of the King, on 
Pitt’s promise to make him a baronet, and 
give him a pension of £1500 a year,— 
pleasant things which never came to pass." 
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Queen Charlotte hated Willis even more 
than the King did. The physician earned 
that guerdon by putting George III. in a 
strait waistcoat whenever he thought the 
royal violence required it. The doctor 
took this step on his own responsibility. 
The Queen never forgave him, and the 
King, as long as he had memory, never 
forgot it. In 1811, when the fatal relapse 
occurred, brought on, Willis thought, by 
Pitt’s persistent pressure of the Roman 
Catholic claims on the King’s mind, the 
Chancellor and the Prince of Wales had 
some difficulty in inducing the doctor to 
take charge of the sovereign. When Wil- 
lis entered that part of Windsor Castle 
which was inhabited by the King, he 
heard the monarch humming a favourite 
song in hisroom. A moment after George 
III. crossed the threshold on to the land- 
ing-place. He was in Windsor uniform, as 
to his coat, blue with scarlet cuffs and 
collar, a star on the breast. A waistcoat 
of buff chamois leather, buskin breeches 
and top-boots, with the familiar three-cor- 
nered hat, completed the costume. He 


came forth as a bridegroom from his 
chamber, full of hope and joy, like Cymon, 
“ whistling as he went for want of thought,” 
and switching his boot with his whip as he 


went. Suddenly, as his eye fell on Willis, 
he reeled back as if he had been shot. He 
shrieked out the hated name, called on 
God, and fell to the ground. It was long 
before the unhappy sovereign could be 
calmed. In his own room the King wept 
like achild. Every now and then he broke 
into heartrending exclamations of “ What 
can I do without doing wrong? They 
forget my coronation oath; but I don’t! 
Oh, my oath! my oath! my oath!” The 
King’s excitement on seeing Willis was 
partly caused by his remembering the 
Queen’s promise that Willis should never 
be called in again in case of the King’s 
illness. Willis on that occasion consented 
to stay with the King after a fearful scene 
had taken place with the Queen, her doc- 
tors, and council. When Mr. Julian 
Young knew Willis, from whom he had 
the above details, the doctor was above 
eighty years of age, upright and active. 
He was still a mighty hunter; and unless 
Mr. Young was misinformed, on the very 
day before his death he shot two or three 
brace of snipes in the morning, and danced 
at the Lincoln ball at night. -Willis did 
not reach his hundredth year, as Dr. 
Roult of Magdalen College, Oxford, did. 
Just before the death of the latter, Lord 
Campbell visited and had a long conversa- 
tion with him. At parting the centena- 
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rian calmly remarked: “I hope it will not 
be many years before we meet again.” 
“Did he think,” said Lord Campbell, af- 
terwards, “that he and I were going to 
live for ever ?” 

Monarchs, who have to submit to many 
tyrannies by which monarchs alone can 
suffer, must have an especial dread of 
levees and presentations. The monotony 
must be killing; at the very best, irritat- 
ing. George fv. had the stately dreari- 
ness very much relieved. On one occa- 
sion, when a nervous gentleman was 
bowing and passing before him, a lord-in- 
waiting kindly whispered to him, “ Kiss 
hands!” The nervous gentleman accord- 
ingly moved on to the door, turned round, 
and there kissed his hands airily to the 
King by way of kindly farewell! George 
IV. laughed almost as heartily as his 
brother, King William, did at an unlucky 
alderman who was at Court on the only 
day Mr. Julian Young ever felt himself 
constrained to go into the royal presence. 
The alderman’s dress-sword got between 
his legs as he was backing from that pres- 
ence, whereby he was tripped up and fell 
backwards on the floor. King William 
cared not a fig for dignity. He remarked 
with great glee to those who stood near: 
“By Jove! the fellow has cut a crab!” 
and the kingly laughter was, as it were, 
poured point blank into the floundering 
alderman. This was not encouraging to 
Mr. Young, who had to follow. As newly- 
appointed royal chaplain in Hampton 
Court Palace Chapel, King William had 
expressed a wish to see him at a levee, 
and obedience was a duty. The chaplain 
had been told by Sir Horace Seymour 
that he had nothing to do but follow the 
example of the gentleman who might 
happen to be before him. The principal 
directions to the neophyte were: “ Bow 
very low, and do not turn your back on 
the King!” The instant the chaplain 
had kissed the King’s hand, however, he 
turned his back upon his sovereign, and 
hurried off. Sir Horace Seymour after- 
wards consoled him for this breach of 
etiquette by stating that a Surrey baronet 
who had followed him made a wider breach 
in :ourt observance. The unlucky bar- 
onet, seeing the royal hand outstretched, 
instead of reverently putting his lips to it, 
caught hold of it pf wrung it heartily! 
The King who loved a joke, probably en- 
joyed levees, the usual monotony of which 
were relieved by such screaming-farce in- 
cidents as these. 

Those royal brothers, sons of George 
III., were remarkably out-spoken. They 
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were not witty themselves, but they were 
now and then the cause of wit in others. 
It must have been the Duke of Cumber- 
land who (on listening to Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s story of having been run away with 
when driving, and that at a critical mo- 
ment he jumped out of the carriage) 
blandly exclaimed: “Fool! fool!” — 
“Now” said Nightingale, on telling the 
incident to Horace Smith, “it’s all very 
well for him to call me a fool; but I can’t 
conceive why he should. Can you?” — 
“No!” rejoined Horace, “I can’t, because 
- could not suppose you ignorant of the 
act |” : 
Among the most unhappy lords of them- 
selves who lived in a past generation, 
there was not one who might have been 
so happy, had he pleased, as the author of 
“Vathek.” It is very well said of Beck- 
ford that there has seldom existed a man 
who, inheriting so much, did so little for 
his fellow-creatures. There was a grim 
humour in some of his actions. In illus- 


tration of this we may state that when 
Beckford was living in gorgeous seclusion 
at Fonthill, two gentlemen, who were the 
more curious to spy into the glories of the 
place, because strangers were forbidden, 
climbed the park walls at dusk, and on 


alighting within the prohibited inclosure, 
found themselves in the presence of the 
lord of the place. Beckford awed them 
by his proud condesvension. He politely 
dragged them through all the splendours 
of his palace, and then, with cruel cour- 
tesy, made them dine with him. When 
the night was advanced, he took his invol- 
untary guests into the park, bidding them 
adieu with the remark, that as they had 
found their way in they might find their 
way out. It was as bad as bandaging a 
man’s eyes on Salisbury Plain, and bid- 
ding him find his way to Bath. At sun- 
rise the weary guests, who had pursued a 
fruitless voyage of discovery all night, 
were guided to a point of egress, and they 
never thought of calling on their host 
again. 

Ready wit in women (now passed away), 
wit, too, combined with courage, is by no 
means rare. During the ruro-diabolical 
reign of “Swing,” that incarnation of 
ruffianism, in the person of the most hideous 
blackguard in the district, with a mob of 
thieves and murderers at his back, at- 
tacked F.field, the old family residence of 
two elderly maiden ladies, named Pen- 
ruddock. When the mob were on the 

oint of resorting to extreme violence, 
iss Betty Penruddock expressed her as- 
tonishment to the ugly leader of the band 
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that “such a good-looking man as he 
should be captain of such an ill-favoured 
band of robbers. Never again will I trust 
to good looks!” cried the old lady, whose 
flattery so touched the vanity of “ Swing” 
that he prevailed on his followers to de- 
sist. “Only give us some beer,” he said, 
“and we won’t touch a hair of your 
head!” “ You can’t,” retorted the plucky 
old lady, “for I wear a wig!” On the 
other hand, the vanity of young ladies 
was once effectually checked at Hampton 
Court Chapel. A youthful beauty once 
fainted, and the handsome Sir Horace 
Seymour carried her out. On successive 
Sundays successive youthful beauties 
fainted, and the handsome Sir Horace car- 
ried them successively out, till he grew 
tired of bearing such sweet burthens. A 
report that in future all swooning nymphs 
would be carried out of the chapel by the 
dustman cured the epidemic. 

We are much disposed to think that there 
is at least as much ready wit and terseness 
of expression among the humbler classes 
as among those who are higher born and 
better taught. Much has been said of the 
ladies of Llangollen, Lady Eleanor Butler 
and Miss Ponsonby. ‘We question if in all 
that has been written of those pseudo- 
recluses, they have been half so well hit- 
off as by Mrs. Morris, a lodging-house 
keeper in the neighbourhood. “I must 
say, sir, after all,” observed Mrs. Morris, 
“that they were very charitable and can- 
tankerous. They did a deal of good, and 
never forgave an injury!” here is 
something of the ring of Mrs. Poyser in 
this pithily-rendered judgment. Quite as 
sharp a passage turns up in the person of 
an eccentric toll-keeper, Old Jetfreys, who 
was nearly destitute of mental training, 
and whom Mr. Julian Young was anxious 
to draw to church service. The old man 
was ready for him. “ Yes, sir, it be a pity, 
bain’t it? We pike-keepers, and shep- 
herds, and carters, and monthly nusses- 
has got souls as well as them that goes to 
church and chapel. But what can us do ? 
‘ Why,’ I-says, says I, to the last parson 
as preached to me, ‘don’t catechism say 
summat or other about doing our duty in 
the state of life in which we be? So, 
after all, when I be — toll o’ Sundays, 
I'm not far wrong, am 1?” The rector 
proposed to find a paid substitute for him 
while he attended church. Jeffreys was 
ready with his reply. “That ’ud never 
do, sir,” he said. “What! leave thy post 
toa stranger? What would master say 
to me if he heard on’t?” Mr. Julian 
Young, pointing with pleasure to a Bible 
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on old Jeffrey’s shelf, expressed a hope 
that he often read it. “Can’t say as how 
I do, sir,” was the candid rejoinder, “I 
allus gets so poorus over it!” When the 
rector alluded to a certain wench as “ dis- 
reputable,” Jefferys protested in the very 
spirit of chivalry. “Don’t do that! Do 





as I do? Iallus praisesher. Charity hides 
a deal o’ sin, master! ain't that Scripture ? 
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If it are, am I to be lectured at for sticking 
up and saying a good word for she?” 
When it was urged that this light-o-love 
= ought to be married, Samaritan 

effreys stept in with his sympathetic bal- 
sam. “Poor thing!” he exclaimed, “she 
aint no turn to it!” The apology was 
worthy of my Uncle Toby! 





A Moorish Weppr1nc.— In due time we ar- 
rived at the bridegroom’s house, where men 
were screaming and firing guns. An old Moor 
seized me by the shoulders and pushed me into 
the doorway. I thought I might as well go in 
and see all that was to be seen; and so I ven- 
tured in. On Mr. Y—— trying to follow me, 
he was seized by half a dozen stalwart Moors 
and detained outside, and none of the men 
were allowed to enter; the rest of the ladies 
came in in fear and trembling, though there 
really was no danger. In the house there was 
a terrible row: seven or eight women were 
beating drums of various dimensions, and 
screaming at the highest pitch of their voices, 
** ai, ai, ai,’ in the shrillest of tones. In an- 
other room were women cooking on the ground, 
over charcoal earthenware fireplaces. They 
have no table or chairs, and it was very strange 
to see the women with their plates on the 
ground, stepping about over them with their 
bare fect and legs. The entrance to the bride- 
groom’s room was closed by a curtain. I had 
just time to notice all this when we heard loud 
screams of ‘‘ai, ai, ai, ai, ai,’? and in came 
four men carrying the box containing the bride. 
They deposited the box in the curtained room, 
and expeditiously retired: all the women having 
hidder: their faces when the men entered. We 
tried in vain to see into the room and catch a 
glimpse of the bride. An old slave held up her 
blanket before the door, and would not allow 
anyone to look in. Presently a man came in, 
and carried out tho empty box, which Mr. Y-— 
says was immediately hoisted on to the roof and 
left there. Then the men outside commenced 
firing into the house; and we, finding no one 
but the bridegroom couid see the bride that 
night, and, being half suffocated with smoke, 
determined upon trying to make our exit; and 
in a lull in the firing rushed out as fast as we 
could run, for fear of being shot, for they were 
aiming straight into the house, and marking 
the walls and door. We ladies afterwards went 
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and saw the bride. She was seated on a kind 
of bed, covered with a thick gold and silk shawl 
or veil; and looked like a pyramid. In front 
of her on the bed were four women holding can- 
dles, and on the ground some eight women play- 
ing Moorish music, and singing in a doleful 
minor about the charms of the bride. When 
they saw me looking steadily at the pyramid, 
they slowly raised the veil, and I beheld the bride. 
She was most gorgeously dressed in gold and 
scarlet; gold chains round her neck, huge ear- 
rings in her ears, and a cloth of gold head- 
dress. Her face was excessively painted; two 
large triangular patches of scarlet with blue and 
white and black patterns on her cheeks, a blue 
cross on her chin, her eyebrows and eyes black- 
ened, and the latter glued shut for three days! 
Her hands were traced over with Indian ink, in 
wonderful patterns, and the insides and nails 
dyed orange. There she sat like a great doll 
while we stared at her. Some of the women 
were very anxious to paint me; but I shook my 
head and ran away. We have also seen a Jew- 
ish wedding in which the bride was most mag- 
nificently dressed. The cap of pearls and jewels 
on her head were worth more than £100 (as 
the bridegroom told us), besides other splendid 
gems. We ladics have also visited several 
harems; the bashaw’s among others, and we 
have had tea at one — such tea! It is consid- 
ered a great luxury, and is given as a great 
compliment. To be offered it, and to refuse, is 
an unpardonable insult; so of course we had to 
drink it. Thesugar, six huge lumps, was put 
into the teapot, and the chief wife calmly stirred 
it with a spoon for about five minutes, then 
three times over poured out a cup and returned 
it to the teapot, and finally gave us each a 
cupful of this weak sirupy tea. The slaves 
handed us horribly nasty Moorish sweets and 
cakes. We had to pretend to eat, and some we 
managed to swallow, but glad enough we were 
— the ceremony to be over.— Our Own Fire- 
side. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
PROPOSALS. 


Mrs. HERBERT attended me during the 
forenoon, but left me after my early din- 
ner. I made my tea for myself, and a 
tankard filled from a barrel of ale of my 
nncle’s brewing, with a piece of bread and 
cheese, was my unvarying supper. The first 
night I felt very lonely, almost indeed what 
the Scotch call eerie. The place, although 
ne interwoven with my earliest 
recollections, drew back and stood apart 
from me —a thing to be thought about; 
and, in the ancient house, amidst the lone- 
ly field, I felt like a ghost condemned to 
return and live the vanished time over 
again. I had had a fire lighted in my own 
room; for, although the air was warm 
outside, the thick stone walls seemed to 
retain the chilly breath of the last winter. 
The silent rooms that filled the house 
forced the sense of their presence upon me. 
I seemed to see the forsaken things in 
them staring at each other, hopeless and 
useless, across the dividing space, as if 
saying to themselves, “ We belong to the 
dead, are mouldering to the dust after 
them, and in the dust alone we meet.” 
From the vacant rooms my soul seemed 
to float out beyond, searching still—to 
find nothing but loneliness and emptiness 
betwixt me and the stars; and beyond the 
stars more loneliness and more emptiness 
still—no rest for the sole of the foot 
of the wandering Psyche — save — one 
mighty saving—an exception which if 
true must be the one all-absorbing rule. 
“ But,” I was saying to myself, “love un- 
known is not even equal to love lost,” 
when my reverie was broken by the dull 
noise of a horse’s hoofs upon the sward. 
I rose and went to the window. As I 
crossed the room, my brain rather than 
myself suddenly recalled the night when 
my pendulum drew from the churning 
trees the unwelcome genius of the storm. 
The moment I reached the window — 
there through the dim summer twilight, 
once more from the trees, now as still as 
sleep, came the same figure. . 

Mr. Coningham saw me at the fire-light- 
ed window, and halted. 

“May I be admitted?” he asked cere- 
moniously. I made a sign to him to ride 
round to the door, for I could not 
speak aloud: it would have been rude 
to the memories that haunted the silent 
house. 

“May I come in for a few minutes, Mr. 
Cumbermede ?” he asked again, already 
at the door by the time I had opened it. 


“By all means, Mr. Coningham,” I re- 
plied. “Only you must tie your horse 
to this ring, for we —I—have no stable 
here.” 

“T’ve done this before,” he answered, as 
he made the animal fast. “I know the 
ways of the place well enough. But 
surely you’re not here in absolute soli- 
tude?” 

“Yes, I am. I prefer being alone at 
present.” 

“Very unhealthy, I must say! You will 

ow hypochondriacal if you mope in this 
ashion,” he returned, following me up the 
stairs to my room. 

“ A day or two of solitude now and then 
would, I suspect, do most people more 
good than harm,” I answered. “But you 
must not think I intend leading a her- 
mit’s life. Have you heard that my 
aunt ——?” 

“Yes, yes. — You are left alone in the 
world. But relations are not a man’s only 
friends — and certainly not always his best 
friends.” 

I made no reply, thinking of my uncle. 

“TI did not know you were down,” he 
resumed. “I was calling at my father’s, 
and seeing your light across the park, 
thought it possible you might be here, 
and rode over to see. — May I take the 
liberty of asking what your plans are?” 
he added, seating himself by the fire. 

“Thave hardly had time to form new 
ones; but I mean to stick to my work 
anyhow.” 

“ You mean your profession ?” 

“Yes, if you will allow me to call it 
such. I have had success enough already 
to justify me in going on.” 

“Tam more pleased than surprised to 
hear it,” he answered. “But what will 
you do with the old nest ?” 

“Let the old nest wait for the old 
bird, Mr. Coningham — keep it to die 


in ” 


“I don’t like to hear a young fellow 


talking that way,” he remonstrated. 
“You've got a long life to live yet —at 
least I hope so. But if you leave the 
house untenanted till the period to which 
you allude, it will be quite unfit by that 
time even for the small service you pro- 
pose to require of it. Why not let it— 
for a term of years? I could find youa 
tenant, I make no doubt.” 

“I won’t let it. I shall meet the world 
all the better if I have a place of my own 
to take refuge in.” 

“Well, I can’t say but there’s good in 





that fancy. To have any spot of your own, 
however small — freehold, I mean — must 
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be a comfort. At the same time, what’s 
the world for, if you’re to meet it in that 
half-hearted way? I don’t mean that 
every young man—there are exceptions 
— must sow just so many bushels of avena 
fatua. There are plenty of enjoyments to 
be got without leading a wild life — which 
I should be the last to recommend to any 
young man of principle. Take my advice, 
and let the place. But pray don’t do me 
the injustice to fancy I came to look after 
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| “Tt’s of no consequence. Only if you 
don’t want to be tempted, don’t let Sir 
Gi'es or my father broach the subject. 
|You needn’t look at me. J am not Sir 
| Giles’s agent. Neither do my father and 
|I run in double harness. He hinted, how- 
'ever, this very day, that he believed the 
| old fool wouldn’t stick at £500 an acre for 
this bit of grass —if he couldn’t get it for 
less. 
| “Tf that is what you have come about, 


ajob. I shall be most happy to serve you.”| Mr. Coningham,” I rejoined, haughtily I 
“I am exceedingly obliged to you,” I! dare say, for something I could not well 


answered. “If you could let the farm for 
me for the rest of the lease, of which there 
are but a few years to run, that would be 
of great consequence to me. Herbert, my 
uncle’s foreman, who has the management 
now, is a very good fellow, but I doubt if 
he will do more than make both ends meet 
without my aunt, and the accounts would 
bother me endlessly.” 

“T shall find out whether Lord Inglewold 
would be inclined to resume the fag-end. 
In such case, as the lease has been a long 
one, and land has risen much, he would 
doubtless pay a part of the difference. 
Then there’s the stock — worth a good 
deal, I should think. I’ll see what can be 
done. And then there’s the stray bit of 


park?” 

“ What do you mean by that?” I asked. 
“We have been in the way of calling it the 
park, though why, I never could tell. I 
confess it does look like a bit of Sir Giles’s 
that had wandered beyond the gates.” 

“ There is some old story or other about 


it, I believe. The possessors of the Mold- 
warp estate have, from time immemorial, 
regarded it as properly theirs. I know 
that.” 

“Tam much obliged to them, certainly. 
I have been in the habit of thinking differ- 
ently.” 

“Of course, of course,” he rejoined, 
laughing. “But there may have been some 
—mistaxe somewhere. I know Sir Giles 
would give five times its value for it.” 

“ He should not have it if he offered the 
Moldwarp estate in exchange,” I cried in- 
dignantly ; and the thought flashed across 
me that this temptation was what my un- 
cle had feared from the acquaintance of 
Mr. Coningham. 

“Your sincerity will not be put to so 
great a test as that,” he returned, laugh- 
ing quite merrily. “ButI am glad you 
have such a respect for real property. At 
the same time — how many acres are there 
of it?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered curtly and 
truly. 


” 


define made me feel as if the dignity of a 
thousand ancestors were perilled in my 
own, “I beg you will not say another word 
on the subject, for sell this land I will not.” 

He was looking at me strangely : his eye 
glittered with what, under other circum- 
stances, I might have taken for satisfac- 
tion; but he turned his face away and rose, 
saying, with a curiously altered tone, as he 
took up his hat, 

“I’m very sorry to have offended you, 
Mr. Cumbermede. I sincerely beg your 
pardon. I thought our old— friendshi 
may I not call it ?— would have justifie 
me in merely apeing what I had heard. 
I see now that I was wrong. I ought to 
have shown more regard for your feelings 
at this trying time. But again I assure 
you I was only reporting, and had not the 
slightest intention of making myself a go- 
between in the matter. One word more: 
I have no doubt I could Jet the field for you 
—at good grazing rental. That I think 
you can hardly object to.” 

“] should be much obliged to you,” I 
replied —“for a term of not more than 
seven years— but without the house, and 
with the stipulation expressly made that I 
have right of way in every direction 
through it.” 

“ Reasonable enough,” he answered. 

“One thing more,” I said: “all these 
affairs must be pure matters of business 
between us.” 

“As you please,” he returned, with I 
fancied, a shadow of disappointment if not 
of displeasure on his countenance. “I 
should have been more gratified if you 
had accepted a friendly office; but I will 
do my best for you, notwithstanding.” 

“Thad no intention of being unfriendly, 
Mr. Coningham,” I said. “But when I 
think of it, I fear I may have been rude, 
for the bare proposal of selling this Na- 
both’s vineyard of mine would go far to 
make me rude to any man alive. It sounds 
like an invitation to dishonour myself in 
the eyes of my ancestors.” 

“Ah! you do care about your ances- 
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tors?” he said half musingly, and looking 
into his hat. 

“Of course I do! 
does not ?” 

“Only some ninety-nine hundredths of 
of the English nation.” 

“TI cannot well forget,” I returned, 
“what my ancestors have done for me.” 

“Whereas most people only remember 
that their ancestors can do no more for 
them. Ideclare I am almost glad I offended 
you. It does one good to hear a young 
man speak like that in these degenerate 
days, when a buck would rather be the son 
of a rich brewer than a decayed gentle- 
man. I will call again about the end of 
the week — that is if you will be here — 
and report progress.” 

His manner, as he took his leave, was at 
-once more friendly and more respectful 
than it had yet been —a change which I 
attributed to his having discovered in me 
more firmness than he had expected, in re- 
gard, if not of my rights, at least of my 
social position. 


Who is there that 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


My custom at this time, and for long 
after I had finally settled down in the 
country, was to rise early in the morning 
— often, as I used when a child, before 
sunrise, in order to see the first burst of 
the sun upon the new-born world. I be- 
lieved then, as I believe still, that lovely 
as the sunset is, the sunrise is more full of 
mystery, poetry, and even, I had almost 
said, pathos. But often ere he was well 


up I had begun to imagine what the even- 


ing would be like, and with what softly 
mingled, all but imperceptible gradations 
it would steal into night. Then when the 
night came, I would wander about my 
little field, vainly endeavouring to picture 
the glory with which the next day’s sun 
would rise upon me. Hence the morning 
and evening became well known to me; 
and yet I shrink from saying it, for each is 
endless in the variety of its change. And 
the longer I was alone, I became the more 
enamoured of solitude, with the labour to 
which, in my case, it was so helpful; and 
began indeed to be in some danger of los- 
ing sight of my relation to “a world of 
men,” for with that world my imagination 
and my-love for Charley were now my sole 
recognizable links. 

In the fore-part of the day, I read and 
wrote; and in the after part found both 
employment and pleasure in arranging my 
uncle’s books, amongst which I came upon 
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a good many treasures whereof I was now 
able in some measure to appreciate’ the 
value —thinking often, amidst their an- 
cient dust and odours, with something like 
indignant pity, of the splendid collection, 
as I was sure it must be, mouldering 
away in utter neglect at the neighbouring 
Hall. 

I was on my knees in the midst of a pile 
which I had drawn from a cupboard under 
the shelves, when Mrs. Herbert showed 
Mr. Coningham in. Iwas annoyed, for my 
uncle’s room was sacred; but as I was 
about to take him to my own, I saw such 
a look of interest upon his face that it 
turned me aside, and I asked him to take 
a seat. 

“Tf you do not mind the dust,” I 
added. 

“ Mind the dust!” he exclaimed, “ — of 
old books! I count it almost sacred. 
I am glad you know how to value them.” 

What right had he to be glad? How 
did he know I valued them? How could 
I but value them? I rebuked my offence, 
however, and after a little talk about 
them, in which he revealed much more 
knowledge than I should have expected, 
it vanished. He then informed me of an 
arrangement he and Lord Inglewood’s 
factor had been talking over in respect 
of the farm; also of an offer he had had 
for my field. I considered both suffi- 
ciently advantageous in my circumstances, 
and the result was that I closed with 
both. : 

A few days after this arrangement, I 
returned to London, intending to remain 
for some time. I had a warm welcome 
from Charley, but could not help fancy- 
ing an unacknowledged something divid- 
ing us. He appeared, notwithstanding, 
less oppressed, and, in a word, more like 
other people. I proceeded at once to 
finish two or three papers and _ stories, 
which late events had interrupted. But 
within a week London had grown to me 
stifling and unendurable, and I longed 
unspeakably for the free air of my field, 
and the loneliness of my small castle. If 
my reader regard me as already a hy- 
pochondriac, the sole disproof I have to 
offer is, that I was then diligently writing 
what some years afterwards obtained a 
hearty reception from the better class of the 
reading public. Whether my habits were 
healthy or not, whether my love of soli- 
tude was natural or not, I cannot but hope 
from this that my modes of thinking were. 
The end was, that after finishing the work 
I had on hand, I collected my few belong- 
ings, gave up my lodging, bade Charley 
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good-bye, receiving from him a promise ' this or that volume, but, unable to grant 
to visit me at my own house if possible, ' Sir Giles the desire of his heart in respect 
and took my farewell of London for a of my poor field, I did not care to ask of 
season, determined not to return until I him the comparatively small favour of be- 
had produced a work which my now more ing allowed to burrow in his dust-heap of 
enlarged judgment might consider fit to literature. 
see the light. Ihad laid out all my spare| I was sitting, one hot noon, almost in 
money upon books, with which in a few despair over a certain little point concern- 
heavy trunks I now went back to my soli-' ing which I could find no definite informa- 
tary dwelling. I had no care upon my |tion, when Mr. Coningham called. After 
mind, for my small fortune along with the | some business matters had been discussed, 
rent of my field was more than sufficient I mentioned, merely for the sake of talk, 
for my maintenance in the almost an-| the difficulty I was in — the sole disadvant- 
choretic seciusion in which I intended to! age of a residence in the country as com- 
live, and hence I had every advantage for | pared with London where the British Mu- 
the more definite projection and prosecu-} scum was the unfailing resort of ali who 
tion of a work which had been gradually | required such aid as I was in want of. 
shaping itself in my mind for moaths| “But there is the library at Moldwarp 
past. Hall,” he said. 

Before leaving for London, I had al-! “ Yes, there it is; but there is not 
ready spoken to a handy lad employed here.” 
upon the farm, and he had kept himself | “I have no doubt Sir Giles would make 
free to enter my service when I should re- | you welcome to borrow what books you 
quire him. He was the more necessary | wanted. He is a good-natured man, Sir 


to me that I still had my mare Lilith, | Giles.” 
from which nothing but fate should ever 
part me. 1 had no dificulty in arranging 
with the new tenant for her continued ac- 
commodation at the farm; while, as Her- 
bert still managed its affairs, the services 
of his wife were available as dften as I 
required them. But my man soon made 
himself capable of doing everything for 
me, and proved himself perfectly trust- 
worthy. 

I must find a name for my place— 
for its own I will not write: let me call it 
The Moat: there were signs, plain enough 
to me after my return from Oxford, that 
there had once been a moat about it, of 
which the hollow I have mentioned a3 the 
spot where I used to lie and watch for the 
sun’s first rays, had evidently been a part. 
But the remains of the moat lay at a con- 
siderable distance from the house, suggest- 
ing a large area of building at some former 
period, proof of which, however, had en- 
tirely vanished, the house bearing every 
sign of a narrow completeness. 

“The work I had undertaken required a 
constantly recurring reference to books of 
the sixteenth century; and althouth I had 
provided as many as I thought I should 
need, I soon found them insufficient. My 
uncle’s library was very large for a man in 
his position, but it was not by any means 
equally developed; and my necessities 
made me think often of the old library at 
the Hall, which might contain somewhere 
in its ruins every book I wanted. Not 
only. however, would it have been useless 
to go searching in the formless mass for 


. I explained my reason for not troubling 
| him. 

| “ Besides,” I added, “the library is in 
| such absolute chaos, that I might with less 
‘loss of time run up to London, and find 
'any volume I happened to want among the 
old-book-shops. You have no idea what a 
mess Sir Giles’s books are in — scarcely 
two volumes of the same book to be found 
even in proximity. It is one of the most 
painful sights I ever saw.” 

He said little more, but from what fo!- 
lowed, I suspect either he or his father 
spoke to Sir Giles on the subject; for, one 
day, as I was walking past the park-gates, 
which I had seldom entered since my re- 
turn, I saw him just within, talking to ol 
Mr. Coningham. I saluted him in passing 
and he not only returned the sal-ttation ia 
a friendly manner, but made a ste ) towards 
me as if he wished to speak to me. I 
turned and approached him. He came out, 
and shook hands with me. ; 

“T know who you are, Mr. Cumbermede, 
although I have never had the pleasure of 
speaking to you before,” he said frankly. 

“There you are mistaken, Sir Giles,” I 
returned; “but you could hardly be ex- 
pected to remember the little boy who, 
many years ago, having stolen one of your 
apple®, came to you to comfort him.” 

e laughed heartily. 

“T remember the circumstance well,” he 

said. “And you were that unhappy cul- 
rit? Ha! ha! ha! Totell the truth, I 
eve thought of it many times. It was a 





remarkably fine thing to do.” 
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“What! steal the apple, Sir Giles?” 

“ Make the instant reparation you did.” 

“There was no reparation in asking you 
to box my ears.” 

“Tt was all you could do, though.” 

“To ease my own conscience, it was. 
There is always a satisfaction, I suppose, 
in suffering for your sins. But I have 
thought a thousand times of your kindness 
in shaking hands with me instead. You 
treated me as the angels treat the repent- 
ant sinner, Sir Giles.” 

“Well, I certainly never thought of it 
in that light,” he said; then, as if wishing 
to change the subject, —“ Don’t you find 
it lonely now your uncle is gone?” he 
asked. 

“T miss him more than I can tell.” 

“ A very worthy man he was— too good 
for this world by all accounts.” 

“ He’s not the worse off for that now, 
Sir Giles, I trust.” 

“No; of course. not,” he returned 

uickly, with the usual shrinking from 
slightest allusion to what is called the 
other world. —“Is there anything I can 
do for you? You are a literary man, they 
tell me. There are a good many books of 


one sort and another lying at the Hall. 


Some of them might be of use to you. 
They are at your service. I am sure you 
are to be trusted even with mouldy books, 
which from what I hear must be a greater 
temptation to you now than red-cheeked 
#Pp wd he added with another merry 
augh. 

“i will tell you what, Sir Giles,” I an- 
swered. “It has often grieved me to think 
of the state of your library. It would be 
scarcely possible for me to find a book in 
it now. But if you would trust me, I 

ould be delighted, in my spare hours, of 
‘Which I can command a good many, to put 
the whole in order for you.” 

“T shou be under the greatest obliga- 
tion. Ihave always intended having some 
capable man down from London to arrange 
it. I am no great reader myself, but I 
have the highest respect for a good library. 
It ought never to have got into the condi- 
tion in which I found it.” 

“The books are fast going to ruin, I 
fear.” 

“ Are they indeed ?” he exclaimed, with 
some consternation. “I was not in the 
least aware of that. I thought so long as 
I let no one meddle with them, they were 
safe enough.” 

“The law of the moth and rust holds 
with books as well as other unused things,” 
1 answered. 

“Then, pray, my dear sir, undertake 
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the thing at once,” he said, in a tone to 
which the uneasiness of self-reproach gave 
a touch of imperiousness. “ But really,” 
he added, “it seems trespassing on your 
goodness much too far. Your time is 
valuable. Would it be a long job?” 

“Tt would doubtless take some months ; 
but the pleasure of seeing order dawn 
from confusion would itself repay me. 
And I might come upon certain books of 
which I am greatly in want. You will 
have to allow me a carpenter though, for 
the shelves are not half sufficient to hold 
the books; and I have no doubt those 
there are stand in need of repair.” : 

“T have a carpenter amongst my people. 
Old houses want constant attention. I 
shall put him under your orders with 
pleasure. Come and dine with me to- 
morrow, and we'll talk it all over.” 

“You are very kind,” I said. “Is Mr. 
Brotherton at home?” 

“T am sorry to say he is not.” 

“T heard the other day that he had sold 
his commission.” 

“Yes —six months ago. His regiment 
was ordered to India, and — and — his 
mother—— But he does not give us 
much of his company,” added the old man. 
“T am sorry he is not at home, for he 
would have been glad to meet you.” 

Instead of responding, I merely made 
haste to accept Sir Giles’s invitation. I 
confess I did not altogether relish having 
anything to do with the future property 
of Geoffrey Brotherton; but the attraction 
of the books was great, and in any case I 
should be under no obligation to him; 
neither was the nature of the service I was 
about to render him such as would awaken 
“4 sense of obligation in a mind like 

is. 

I could not help recalling the sarcastic 
criticisms of Clara when I entered the 
drawing-room of Moldwarp Hall —a long, 
low-ceiled room, with its walls and stools 
and chairs covered with tapestry, some of 
it the work of the needle, other some of 
the Gobelin loom; but although I found 
Lady Brotherton a common enough old 
lady, who showed little of the dignity of 
which she evidently thought much, and 
was more condescending to her yeoman 
neighbour than was agreeable, I did not 
at once discover ground for the severity 
of those remarks. Miss Brotherton, the 
eldest of the family, a long-necked lady, 
the flower of whose youth was beginning 
to curl at the edges, I found well-read, 
but whether in books or the reviews of 
them, I had to leave an open question as 
yet. Nor was I sufficiently taken with her 
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not to feel considerably dismayed when 
she proffered me her assistance in arrang- 
ing the library. I made no objection at 
the time, only hinting that the drawing 
up of a catalogue afterwards might be a 
fitter employment for her fair fingers ; but 
I aed to create such a fearful pother 
at the very beginning, that her first visit 
should be her last. And so I doubt not it 
would have fallen out, but for something 
else. The only other person who dine 

with us, was a Miss Pease — at least sol: 
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There was not a door anywhere to be 
seen except the two gateway entrances, 
and not a window upon the ground floor. 
All the doors and low windows were 
either within the courts, or opened on the 
garden which, with its terraced walks and 
avenues and one tiny lawn, surrounded 
the two further sides of the house, and 
was itself enclosed by walls. 

I knew the readiest way to the library 


‘well enough: once admitted at the outer 


gate, I had no occasion to trouble the 


will call her — who, although the law of |servants. The rooms containing the books 
her existence appeared to be fetching and. were amongst the bedrooms, and after 
carrying for Lady Brotherton, was yet in crossing the great hall, I had to turn my 
virtue of a poor-relationship, allowed an|back on the stair which led to the ball- 
uneasy seat at the table. Her obedience room and drawing-room, and_ ascend 
was mechanically perfect. One wondered | another to the left, so that I could come 
how the mere nerves of volition could act! and go with little chance of meeting any 
so instantaneously upon the slightest hint. | of the family. 

I saw her more than once or twice with-| The rooms, I have said, were six, none of 
draw her fork when almost at her lips,'them of any great size, and all ill-fitted 
and, almost before she had laid it down, for the purpose. In fact, there was such a 
rise from her seat to obey some half-whis- sense of confinement about the whole 
pered half-nodded behest. But her look arrangement as gave me the feeling that 
was one of injured meekness and self-' any difficult book read there would be un- 
humbled submission. Sir Giles now and intellizible. Order, however, is only an- 
then gave her a kind or merry word, but ‘other kind of light, and would do much to 
she would reply to it with almost abject /destroy the impression. Having with 


humility. Her face was gray and pinched, | practical intent surveyed the situation, I 


her eyes were very cold, and she ate as if | saw that there was no space for action. I 
she did not know one thing from another. must at least have the temporary use of 
Over our wine, Sir Giles introduced another room. 


business. I professed myself ready, with | 
a housemaid and carpenter at my orders 
when I should want them, to commence 
operations the folowing afternoon. He 
begged me to ask for whatever I might 


Observing that the last of the suite of 
book-rooms farthest from the armoury had 
:still a door into the room beyond, I pro- 
ceeded to try it, thinking to know at a 
glance whether it would suit me, and 


want, and after a little friendly chat, I; whether it was likely to be yielded for my 
took my leave, elated with the prospect | purpose. It opened, and, to my disimay, 
of the work: before me. About three there stood Clara Coningham, fastening 


o’clock the next afternoon, I took my way 
to the Hall to assume the temporary office 
of creative librarian. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PREPARATIONS. 


It was a lovely afternoon, the air hot, 
and the shadows of the trees dark upon 
the green grass. The clear sun was shin- 
ing sideways on the little oriel window of 
one of the rooms in which my labour 
awaited me. Never have I seen a picture 
of more stately repose than the huge pile 


of building presented, while the curious | 


vane on the central square tower glittered 
like the outburning flame of its hidden 
life. The only objection I could find to it 
was that it stood isolated from its own 
ag although the portion next it was 


ept as trim as the smoothest lawn. 


‘her collar. She looked sharply round, and 
‘made a half-indignant step towards me. 
“TI beg your pardon a thousand times, 
Miss Coningham,” I exclaimed. “ Will 
| you allow me to explain, or must I retreat 
| unheard ?” 
| I was vexed indeed, for, notwithstand- 
‘ing a certain flutter at the heart, I had no 
— to renew my acquaintance with 
| her. 
| «There must be some fatality about the 
_place, Mr. Cumbermede!” she said, almost 
with her old merry laugh. “It frightens 
me.” 

“ Precisely my own feeling, Miss Coning- 
ham. I had no idea you were in the 
neighbourhood.” 

; “I cannot say so much as that; for I had 
‘heard you were at The Moat; but I had 
|no expectation of seeing you — least of all 
‘in this house. I suppose you are on the 
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scent of some musty old book or other,”,; “No.” 
she added, approaching the door where I} “Happy mortal!” she said, with a sigh 
stood with the handle in my hand. — whether humorous or real, I could not 
“ My object is an invasion rather than a/| tell. 
hunt,” I said, drawing back that she might| “I have had no occasion,” I returned. 
enter. “ And yet, as I hear, you have made 
“ Just as it was, the last time you and I | your mark in literature? ” 
were here!” she went on with scarcelya| “ Whosaysthat? I should not# 
pause, and as easily as if there had never| “Never mind,” she rejoined, with, as I 
been any misunderstanding between us. fancied, the look of having said more than 
I had thought myself beyond any fur-;she ought. “But,” she added. “I wish 
ther influence from her fascinations, but | you would tell me in what periodicals you 
when I looked in her beautiful face, and| write.” 
heard her allude to the past with so much} “You must excuse me. I do not wish 
friendliness, and such apparent uncon-/} to be first known in connection with fugi- 
sciousness of any reason for forgetting it,| tive things. When first I publish « book, 
a tremor ran throuch me from head to foot.| you may be assured my name will be on 
I mastered myself sufficiently to reply,|the title-page. Meantime, I must fulfil 
however. ' the conditions of my entrée.” 
“Tt is the last time you will see it so,””| “And I must go and pay my respects to 
I said; “for here stands the Hercules of | Lady Brotherton. I have only just 
the stable — about to restore it to cleanli-) arrived.” 
ness, and what is of far more consequence} “Won't you find it dull? There’s 
in a library —to order!” nobody of man-kind at home but Sir 
“You don’t mean it!” she exclaimed | Giles.” 
with genuine surprise. “I’m so glad I’m| “You are unjust. If Mr. Brotherton 
here!” had been here, I shouldn’t have come. I 
“ Are you on a visit then?” find him troublesome.” 
“Indeed I am; though how it came| I thought she blushed, notwithstand- 
about I don’t know. I daresay my father|ing the air of freedom with which she 
does. Lady Brotherton has invited me, | spoke. 
stiffly of course, to spend a few weeks; “If he should come into the property 
during their stay. Sir Giles must be in| to-morrow,” she went. on, “I fear you 
it: I believe I am rather a favourite with | would have little chance of completing 
the good old man. But I have another | your work.” 
fancy: my grandfather is getting old; I} “If he came into the property this day 
suspect my father has been making him-} six months, I fear he would find it un- 
self useful, and this invitation is an ac-| finished. Certainly what was to d> should 
knowledgment. Men always buttress their | remain undone.” 
ill-built dignities by keeping poor women! “Don’t be too sure of that. He might 
in the dark ; by which means you drive us; win you over. He can talk.” 
to infinite conjecture. That is how we| “Ishonld not be so readily pleased as 
come to be so much cleverer than you at); another might.” 
utting two and two together,and making, She bent towards me, and said in an al- 
ve.” most hissing whisper — 
“But,” I ventured to remark, “under: “ Wilfrid, I hate him!” 
such circumstances, you will hardly enjoy} I started. She looked what she said. 
your visit.” |'The blood shot to my heart, and again 
“Oh! shan’t I? I shall get fun enough 'rushed to my face. But suddenty she re- 
out of it for that. They are —all but Sir l treated into her own room, and noiselessly 
Giles—they are great fun. Of course | closed the door. The same moment I 
they don’t treat me as an equal, but I take; heard that of a further room open, and 
it out in amusement. You will find you| presently Miss Brotherton peeped in. 
have to do the same.” 1 _ “How do you do, Mr. Cumbermede?” 
“Not I. Ihave nothing todo with them. | she said. “You are already hard at work, 
I am here as a skilled workman — one |I see.” 
whose work is his sufficient reward.| I was in fact, doing nothing. I ex- 
There is nothing degrading in that — is | plained that I could not make a commence- 
there? If I thought there was, of course} ment without the use of another room. 
I shouldn’t come.” “Twill send the housekeeper, and you 
“You never did anything you felt de-|can arrange with her,” she said, and left 
grading ?” me. 
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Ta a few minutes Mrs. Wilson entered. 
Iler manner was more stiff and formal 
than ever. We shook hands in a rather 
limp fashion. 

“You've got your will at last, Mr. Cum- 
bermede,” she said. “I suppose the thing’s 
to be done!” 

“It is, Mrs. Wilson, I am happy to say. 
Sir Giles kindly offered me the use of the 
library, and I took the liberty of repre- 
senting to him that there was no library 
until the books were arranged.” 

“Why couldn’t you take a book away 
with you and read it incomfort at home?” 

“ How could I take the book home if 
I couldn’t find it?” 

“ You could find something worth read- 
ing, if that were all you wanted.” 

“ But that is not all. Ihave plenty of 
reading.” 

“ Then I don’t see what’s the good of 
a 

“ Books are very much like people, Mrs. 
Wilson. There are not so many you want 
to know all about; but most could tell you 
things you don’t know. I want certain 
books in order to question them about cer- 
tain things.” 

“Well, all I know is, itll be more 
trouble than it’s worth.” 


“I am afraid it will—to you, Mrs. Wil- 
son; but though Iam taking a thousand 
times your trouble, I expect to be well 


repaid for it.” 

“T have no doubt of that. 
a liberal gentleman.” 

“You don’t suppose he is going to pay 
me, Mrs. Wilson?” 

“ Who else should?” 

“ Why, the books themselves, of course.” 

Evidently she thought I was making 
game of her, for she was silent. 

“Will you show me which room I can 
have?” Isaid. “It must be as near this 
one as possible. Is this next particularly 
wanted?” I asked, pointing to the door 
which led into Clara’s room. 

She went to it quickly, and opened it 
far enough to put her hand in and take 
the key from the other side, which she 
then inserted on my side, turned in the 
lock, drew out, and put in her pocket. 

“That room is otherwise engaged,” she 
said. “You must be content with one 
across the corridor.” 

“Very well —if it is not far. I should 
make slow work of it, if I had to carry 
the books a long way.” 

“You can have one of the footmen to 
help you,” she said, apparently relenting. 

“No, thank you,” I answered. “I will 
have no one touch the books but myself.” 


Sir Giles is 
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“T will show you one which I think will 
suit your purpose,” she said, leading the 
way. 

It was nearly opposite—a bedroom, 
sparely furnished. 

“Thank you. This will do— if you will 
order all the things to be piled in that 
corner.” 

She stood silent for a few moments, 
evidently annoyed, then turned and left 
the room, sayings 

“JT will see to it, Mr. Cumbermede.” 

Returning to the books and pulling off 
my coat, | had soon compelled such a 
cloud of very ancient and smothering dust, 
that when Miss Brotherton again made her 
appearance, her figure showed dim through 
the thick air, as she stood — dismayed I 
hoped —in the doorway. I pretended to 
be unaware of her preseace, and went on 
beating and blowing, causing yet thicker 
volumes of solid vapour to clothe my 
presence. She withdrew without even an 
attempt at parley. 

Having heaped several great piles near 
the door, each composed of books of nearly 
the same size, the first rudimentary ap- 
proach to arrangement, I crossed to the 
other room to see what progress had been 
made. To my surprise and annoyance, I 
found nothing had been done. Deter- 
mined not to have my work impeded by 
the remissness of the servants, and seeing 
I must place myself at once on a proper 
footing in the house, I went to the draw- 
ing-room to ascertain, if possible, where Sir 
Giles was. Ihad of course, put on my coat, 
but having no means of ablusion at hand, I 
must have presented a very unpresentable 
appearance when | entered. Lady Broth- 
erton half rose, in evident surprise at my 
intrusion, but at once resumed her seat, 
saying, as she turned her chair half 
towards the window where the other two 
ladies sat, 

“The housekeeper will attend to you, 
Mr. Cumbermede — or the butler.” 

Icould see that Clara was making in- 
ward merriment over my appearance and 
reception. 

“Could you tell me, Lady Brotherton,” 
I said, “ where I should be likely to find 
Sir Giles ?” 

“T can give you no information on that 
point,” she answered, with consummate 
stiffness. 

“I know where he is,” said Clara, rising. 
“JT will take you,to him. He is in the 
study.” 

She took no heed of the glance broadly 
thrown at her, but approached the door. 

I opened it, and followed her out of the 
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room. As soon as we were beyond hear- 
ing, she burst out laughing. 

“ How dared you show your workman’s 
face in that drawing-room?” shesaid. “I 
am afraid you have much offended her 
lady-ship.” 

“T hope it is for the last time. When I 
am properly attended to, I shall have no 
occasion to trouble her.” 

She led me to Sir Giles’s study. Except 
newspapers and reports of companies, 
there was in it nothing printed. He rose 
when we entered, and came towards us. 

“Looking like your work already, Mr. 
Cumbermede!” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“T must not shake hands with you this 
time, Sir Giles,’ I returned. “But I am 
compelled to trouble you. I can’t get on 
for want of attendance. I must have a lit- 
tle help. 

I told him how things were. His rosy 
face grew rosier, and he rang the bell an- 
grily. The butler answered it. 

“Send Mrs. Wilson here. And I beg, 
Hurst, you will see that Mr. Cumbermede 
has every attention.” 

Mrs. Wilson presently made her appear- 
ance, and stood with a flushed face before 
her master. 

“Let Mr. Cumbermede’s order be at- 
tended to at once, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Yes, Sir Giles,’ she answered, and 
waited. 

“TI am greatly obliged to you for letting 
me know,” he added, turning to me. “ Pra 
insist upon proper attention.” : 

“Thank you, Sir Giles. I shall not 
scruple.” 

“ That will do, Mrs. Wilson. You must 
not let Mr. Cumbermede be hampered in 
his kind labours for my benefit by the 
idleness of my servants.” 

The housekeeper left the room, and 
after a little chat with Sir Giles, I went 
back to the books. Clara had followed 
Mrs. Wilson, partly, I suspect, for the 
sake of enjoying her confusion. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ASSISTANCE. 


I RETURNED to my solitary house as 
soon as the evening began to grow too 
dark for my work, which, from the low- 
ness of the windows and the age of the 
pass, was early. All the way asI went, 


was thinking of Clara. Not only had 
time somewhat obliterated the last im- 
pression she had made upon me, but I had, 
partly from the infection of Charley’s 
manner, long ago stumbled upon various 





excuses for her conduct. Now I said to 
myself that she had certainly a look of 
greater sedateness than before. But her 
expression of dislike to Geoffrey Brother- 
ton had more effect upon me than any- 
thing else, inasmuch as there Vanity found 
room for the soles of both her absurdly 
small feet ; and that evening, when I went 
wandering, after my custom, with a vol- 
ume of Dante in my hand, the book re- 
mained unopened, and from the form of 
Clara flowed influences mingling with and 
gathering fresh power from those of Na- 
ture, whose feminine front now brooded 
over me half-withdrawn in the dim, starry 
night. I remember that night so well! I 
can recall it now with a calmness equal to 
its own. Indeed in my memory it seems 
to belong to my mind as much as to the 
outer world; or rather the night filled 
both, forming the space in which my 
thoughts moved, as well as the space in 
which the brilliant thread of the sun- 
lighted crescent hung clasping the earth- 
lighted bulk of the moon. I wandered in 
the grass until midnight was long by, feel- 
ing as quietly and peacefully at home as if 
my head had been on the pillow and my soul 
out in a lovely dream of cool delight. We 
lose much even by the good habits we 
form. What tender and glorious changes 
ass over our sleeping heads unseen! 
Vhat moons rise and set in rippled seas 
of cloud or behind hills of stormy vapour 
while we are blind! What storms roll 
thundering across the airy vault, with no 
eyes for their keen lightnings to dazzle, 
while we dream of the dead who will not 
speak to us! But ah! I little thought to 
what a dungeon of gloom this lovely night 
was the jasmine-grown porch! 

The next morning I was glad to think 
that there was no wolf at my door, howl- 
ing work— work! Moldwarp Hall drew 
me with redoubled attraction; and instead 
of waiting for the afternoon, which alone 
Ihad intended to occupy with my new 
undertaking, I set out to cross the park 
the moment I had finished my late break- 
fast. Nor could I conceal from myself 
that it was quite as much for the chance 
of seeing Clara now and then as from 
— in the prospect of an ordered 
ibrary that I repaired thus early to the 
Hall. In the morning light, however, I 
began to suspect as I walked, that, al- 
though Clara’s frankness was flattering, it 
was rather a sign that she was heartwhole 
towards me than that she was careless of 
Brotherton. I began to doubt also 
whether, after our first meeting, which she 
had carried off so well — cool even to 
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kindness, she would care to remember 
tat I was in the house, or derive from it 
any satisfaction beyond what came of the 
increased chances of studying the Broth- 
ertons from a humorous point of view. 
Then, after all, why was she there ? — and 
apparently on such familiar terms with a 
family socially so far superior to her own? 
The result of my cogitations was the reso- 
lution to take care of myself. But it had 
vanished utterly before the day was two 
hours older. A youth’s wise talk to him- 
self will not make him a wise man, any 
more than the experience of the father 
will serve the son’s need. 

I was hard at work in my shirt-sleeves, 
carrying an armful of books across the 
corridor, and thinking whether I had not 
better bring my servant with me in the 
afternoon, when Clara came out of her 
room. 

“ Here already, Wilfrid!” she exclaimed. 
“Why don’t you have some of the ser- 
vants to help you? You're doing what 
any one might as well do for you.” 

“If these were handsomely bound,” I 
answered, “I should not so much mind; 
but being old and tattered, no one ought 
to touch them who does not love them.” 

“Then, I suppose, you wouldn’t trust 
me with them either, for I cannot pretend 
to anything beyond a second-hand respect 
for them.” 

“What do you mean by a second-hand 
respect?” I asked. 

“T mean such respect as comes from see- 
ing that a scholar like you respects them.” 

“Then I think I could accord you a sec- 
ond-hand sort of trust—under my own 
eye, that is,” I answered, laughing. “But 

ou can scarcely leave your hostess to 

elp me.” 

“] will ask Miss Brotherton to come too. 
She will pretend all the respect you de- 
sire. ” 


“I made three times the necessary dust 
in order to frighten her away yesterday.” 


“ Ah! that’s a pity. But I shall manage 
to overrule her isviees — that is, if you 
would really like two tolerably educated 
housemaids to help you.” 

“I will gladly endure one of them for 
the sake of the other,” I replied. 

“No compliments, please,” she returned, 
and left the room. 

In about half an hour she reappeared, 
accompanied by Miss Brotherton. They 
were in white wrappers, with their dresses 
shortened a little, and their hair tucked 
under mob caps. Miss Brotherton looked 
like a lady’s-maid, Clara like a lady oe 
& lady’s-maid. I assumed the comman 
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at once, pointing out to what heaps in the 
other room those I had grouped in this 
were to be added, and giving strict injunc- 
tions as to carrying only a few at once, 
and laying them down with care in regu- 
larly ordered piles. Clara obeyed with a 
mock submission, Miss Brotherton with a 
reserve which heightened the impression 
of her dress. I was instinctively careful 
how I spoke to Clara, fearing to compro- 
mise her, but she seemed all at once to 
change her réle and began to propose, ob- 
ject, and even insist upon her own way, 
drawing from me the threat of immediate 
dismission from my service, at which her 
companion laughed with an awkwardness 
showing she —— the pieasantry as a 
presumption. Before one o’clock, the first 
room was almost empty. Then the great 
bell rang, and Clara, coming from the aux- 
iliary chamber, put her head in at the door. 

“Won’t you come to luncheon?” she 
said, with a sly archness, looking none the 
less bewitching for a smudge or two on her 
lovely face, or the blackness of the delicate 
hands which she held up like two paws for 
my admiration. 

“In the servants’ hall ? — Workmen 
don’t sit down with ladies and gentlemen. 
Did Miss Brotherton send you to ask me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then you had better come and lunch 
with me?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T hope you will some da 
little fragment of a house. 
old place,” I said. 

“T don’t like musty old places,” she re- 
plied. 

“But Ihave heard you speak with no 
little admiration of the Hall: some parts 
of it are older than my sentry-box.” 

“T can’t say I admire it at all as a place 
to live in,” she answered curtly. 

“But Iwas not asking you to live in 
mine,” I said — foolishly arguing. 

She looked annoyed, whether with her- 
| self or meI could not tell, but instantly 
answered, 

“Some day — when I can without —— 
But I must go and make myself tidy, or 
| Miss Brotherton will be fancying I die 
| been talking to you!” 

“ And what have you been doing then? ” 

“ Only asking you to come to lunch.” 

“ Will you tell her that?” 

“Yes—if she says anything.” 

“Then you had better make haste and 
be asked no questions.” 

She glided away. I threw on my coat, 
and re-crossed the park. 

But I was so eager to see again the fair 


honour my 
t is a curious 
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face in the mob cap, that, although not at 
all certain of its reappearance, I told my 
man to go at once and bring the mare. 
He made haste, and by the time I had fin- 
* ished my dinner, she was at the door. I 
gave her the rein, and two or three min- 
utes brought me back to the Hall, where, 
having stabled her, I was at my post again, 
I believe, before they had finished lunch- 
eon. I had a great heap of books ready 
in the second room to carry into the first, 
and had almost concluded they would not 
come, when I heard their voices — and 
presently they entered, but not in their 
mob caps. 

“ What an unmerciful master you are!” 
said Clara, looking at the heap. I thonght 
you had gone home to lunch.” 

“I went home to dinner,” I said. “I'‘ 
get more out of the day by dining 
early.” 

“Tlow is that, Mr. Cumbermede ? ” 
asked Miss Brotherton, with a nearer 
approach to cordiality than she had yet 
shown. 

“T think the evening the best part of 
the day — too good to spend in eating and 
drinking.” 1 

“But,” said Clara, quite gravely, “are 
not those the chief ends of existence ? ” 

“ Your friend is satirical, Miss Brother- 
ton,” I remarked. 

“ At least, you are not of her opinion, 
to judge by the time you have taken,” she 
returned. 

“Thave been back nearly an hour,” I 
said. “Workmen don’t take long over 
their meals.” 

“Well, I suppose you don’t want any 
more of us now,” said Clara. “ You will 
arrange the books you bring from the 
next room upon these empty shelves, I 
presume.” 

“No, not yet. I must not begin that 
until I have cleared the very last, got it 
thoroughly cleaned, the shelves seen to, 
and others put up.” 

“ What a tremendous labour you have 
undertaken, Mr. Cumbermede!” said Miss 
Brotherton. “I am quite ashamed you. 
should do so much for us.” 

“T, on the contrary, am delighted to 
be of any service to Sir Giles.” 

“But you don’t expect us to slave all 


day as we did in the morning?” said 
Clara. 
“Certainly not, Miss Coningham. I am 


too grateful to be exacting.” 

“Thank you for that pretty speech. 
Come, then, Miss Brotherton, we must 
have a walk. We haven’t been out of 
doors to-day.” 
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“Really, Miss Coningham, -I think the 
least we can do is to help Mr. Cumber- 
mede to our small ability.” ; 

“ Nonsense ! ” — (Miss Brotherton posi- 
tively started at the word.) “Any two 
of the maids or men would serve his pur- 
pose better, if he did not affect fastidious- 
ness. We shan’t be allowed to come to- 
morrow if we overdo it to-day.” 

Miss Brotherton was evidently on the 
point of saying something indignant, but 
yielded notwithstanding, and I was left 
alone once more. Again I laboured until 
the shadows grew thick around the gloomy 
walls. As I galloped home, I caught sight 
of my late companions coming across the 
park ; and I trust I shall not be hardly 
judged if I confess that I did sit straighter 
in my saddle, and mind my seat better. 
Thus ended my second day’s work at the 
library of Moldwarp Hall. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AN EXPOSTULATION. 


NEITHER of the ladies came to me the 
next morning. As far as my work was 
concerned, I was in considerably less need 


| of their assistance, for it lay only between 


two rooms opening into each other. Nor 
did I feel any great disappointment, for so 
long as a man has something to do, expec- 
tation is pleasure enough, and will contin- 
ue such fora long time. Itis those who 
are unemployed to whom expectation be- 
comes anagony. I went home to my soli- 
tary dinner almost resolved to return to my 
original plan of going only in the after- 
noons. 

I was not thoroughly in love with Clara ; 
but it was certainly the hope of seeing her 
and not the pleasure of handling the dusty 
books that | meen me back to the library 
that afternoon. I had got rather tired of 
the whole affairin the morning. It was 
very hot, and the dust was choking, and 
of the volumes I opened as they passed 
through my hands, not one was of the 
slightest interest to me. But for the 
chance of seeing Clara I should have lain 
in the grass instead. 

No one came. I grew weary, and for a 
change retreated into the armoury. Evi- 
dently, not the slightest heed was paid to 
the weapons now, and I was thinking with 
myself that when I had got the books in 
order, I might give a few days to fur- 
bishing and oiling them, when the door 
from the gallery opened, and Clara er- 
tered. 

“What! atruant?” she said. 
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“You take accusation at least by the 
forelock, Clara. Who is the real truant 
now —if I may suggest a mistake?” 

“J never undertook anything. How 
many guesses have you made as to the 
cause of your desertion to-day ? ” 

“ Well, three or four.” 

“ Have you made one as to the cause of 
Miss Brotherton’s graciousness to you yes- 
terday ?” 

“ At least Iremarked the change.” 

“JT will tell you. There was a short no- 
tice of some of your writings in a certain 
magazine which I contrived should fall in 
her way.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. 
never put my name to anything.” 

“But you have put the same name to 
all your contributions.” 

“How should the reviewer know it 
meant me?” 

“Your own name was 
tioned.” 

I thought she looked a little confused as 
she said this. 

“Then how should Miss Brotherton know 
it meant me?” 

She hesitated a moment — then an- 
swercd : 

“Perhaps from internal evidence—I 
suppose I must confess I told her.” 

« Then how did you know?” 

“T have been one of your readers for a 
long time.” 

“But how did you come to know my 
work?” 

“ That has oozed out.” 

“ Some one must have told you,” I said. 

“That is my secret,” she replied, with 
the air of making it a mystery in order to 
tease me. 

“Tt must be all a mistake,” I said. 
“Show me the magazine.” 

“As you won't take my word for it, I 

“ Well, I shall soon find out. There is 
but one could have done it. It is very 
kind of him, no doubt; but I don’t like it. 
That kind of thing should come of itself — 
not through friends.” 

“ Who do you fancy has done it ?” 

“Tf you have a secret, so have I.” 

My answer seemed to relieve her, 
though I could not tell what gave me the 
impression. 

“You are welcome to yours, and I will 
keep mine,” she said. “I only wanted to 
explain Miss Brotherton’s condescension 
yesterday.” ’ 

“I thought you had been going to ex- 
plain why you didn’t come to-day.” 

“That is only a reaction. I have no 


“T have 


never men- 
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doubt she thinks she went too far yester- 
da’ Toes 

rf That is absurd. She was civil; that 
was all.” 

“In reading your thermometer, you 
must know its zero first,” she replied sen- 
tentiously.— “Is the sword you call yours 
there still?” 

“ Yes, and I call it mine still.” 

“ Why don’t you take it then? Ishould 
have carried it off long ago.” 

“ To steal my own would be to prejudice 
my right,” I returned. “But I have often 
thought of telling Sir Giles about it.” 

“Why don’t you then?” 

“T hardly know. My head has been full 
of other things, and any time will do. But 
I should like to see it in its own place once 
more.” 

I had taken it from the wall, and now 
handed it to her. 

“Ts this it?” she said carelessly. 

“It is—just as it was carried off my 
bed that night.” 

“ What room were you in?” she asked, 
trying to draw it from the sheath. 

“I can’t tell. I’ve never been in it 
since.” 

“ You don’t seem to me to have the curi- 
osity natural to a + 

“To a woman — no,” I said. 

“To a man of spirit,” she retorted, with 
an appearance of indignation. “I don’t 
believe you can tell even how it came into 
your possession ba 

“Why shouldn’t it have been in the 
family trom time immemorial ? ” 

“So!—And you don’t care either to 
recover it, or to find out how you lost it! ” 

“How canI? Where is Mr. Close?” 

“ Why, dead — years and years ago!” 

“So I understand. I can’t well apply 
to him then,—and I am certain no one 
else knows.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. 
Sir Giles ei 

“JT am positive Sir Giles knows nothing 
about it.” 

“T have reason to think the story is not 
altogether unknown in the family.” 

“ Have you told it then?” 

“No. But I have heard it alluded to.” 

“ By Sir Giles?” 

“ No.” 





Perhaps 





“ By whom then?” 

“] will answer no more questions. 

“ Geofirey, I suppose ? ” 

“You are not x Do you suppose I 
am bound to tell you all Iknow?” 

“Not by any means. Only, you oughtn’t 
i a a curiosity you don’t mean to sat- 
i Sn 
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“But if I'm not at liberty to sa: 
more ?— All I meant to say was, that if 
were you, I would get back that sword.” 

“You hint at a secret, and yet I suppose 
I could carry off its object as I might a 
rusty nail which any passer-by would be 
made welcome to!” 

“You might take it first, and mention 
the thing to Sir Giles afterwards.” 

“ Why not mention it first ?” 

“Only on the supposition you had not 
the courage to claim it.” 

“Tn that case I certainly shouldn’t have 
the courage to avow the deed afterwards. 
I don’t understand you, Clara.” 

She laughed. 

“That is always your way,” she said. 
“You take everything soseriously! Why 
couldn’t I make a proposition without be- 
ing supposed to mean it?” 

j was not satisfied. There was some- 
thing short of uprightness in the whole 
tone of her attempted persuasion — which 
indeed I could hardly believe to have been 
so lightly intended as she now suggested. 
The effect on my feeling for her was that 
of a slight frost on the spring blossoms. 

She had been examining the hilt with a 
look of interest, and was now for the third 
time trying to draw the blade from the 
sheath. 

“It’s no use, Clara,”I said. “It has 
been too many years glued to the scab- 
bard.” 

“Glued!” she echoed. “What do you 
mean?” 

I did not reply. An expression almost 
of horror aaivaedl her face, and at the 
same moment, to my astonishment, she 
drew it half-way. 

“Why! you enchantress! ” I exclaimed. 
“TI never saw so much of it before. It is 
wonderfully bright — when one thinks of 
the years it has been shut in darkness.” 

She handed it to me as it was, saying. 

“Tf that weapon was mine, I should 
never rest until [had found out everything 
concerning it.” 

“That is easily said, Clara; but how 
canI? My uncle knew nothing about it. 
My grandmother did, no doubt, but almost 
all f can remember her saying was some- 
thing about my great-grandfather and Sir 
Marmaduke.” 

As I spoke, I tried to draw it entirely, 
but it would yield no farther. I then 
endeavoured to replace it, but it would 
not move a particle. That it had yielded 
to Clara’s touch gave it a fresh interest 
and value. 

“Twas sure it had a history,” said Clara. 
“Have you no family papers? Your 
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house you say is nearly as old as this: 
are there no papers of any kind in it?” 

“Yes, a few,” I answered —“the lease 
of the farm — and —~” 

“Oh! rubbish!” she said. “Isn’t the 
house your own ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

Ms And have you ever thoroughly searched 
it ” 

“T haven’t had time yet.” 

“Not had time! ” she repeated, in a tone 
of something so like the uttermost con- 
tempt that I was bewildered. 

“T mean some day or other to have a 
rummage in the old lumber-room,” I 


said. 

“Well, I do think that is the least you 
can do—if only out of respect to your 
ancestors. Depend on it, they don’t like 
to be forgotten any more than other 
people.” 

e intention I had just announced 
was however but just born of her words. 
I had never yet searched even my grand- 
mother’s bureau, and had but this very 
moment fancied there might be papers in 
some old chest in the lumber-room. 

That room had already begun to occupy 
my thoughts from another point of view, 
and hence, in part, no doubt the sugges- 
tion. I was anxious to have a visit from 
Charley. He might bring with him some 
of our London friends. ere was abso- 
lutely no common room in the house ex- 
cept the hall-kitchen. The room we had 
always called the lumber-room was over 
it, and nearly as large. It had a tall stone 
chimney-piece, elaborately carved, and 
clearly had once been a room for enter- 
tainment. The idea of restoring it to its 
original dignity arose in my mind; and 
I hoped that, furnished after a3 antique a 
fashion as I could compass, it would prove 
a fine room. The windows were small, to 
be sure, and the pitch rather low, but the 
whitewashed walls were panelled, and I 
had some hopes of the ceiling. 

“Who knows,” I said to myself, as I 
walked home that evening, “but I may 
come upon papers? I do remember some- 
thing in the farthest corner that looks like 
a great chest.” 

ittle more had passed between us, but 
Clara left me with the old dissatisfaction 
beginning to turn itself, as if about to 
awake oncemore. For the present I hung 
the half-naked blade upon the wall, for 
dared not force it lest the scabbard should 
go to pieces. 

When I reached home, I found a letter 
from Charley, to the effect that, if con- 
venient, he would pay me a visit the fol- 














lowing week. His mother and sister, he 
said, had been invited to Moldwarp Hall. 
His father was on the continent for his 
health. Without having consulted them 
on the matter, which might involve them 
in after difficulty, he would come to me, 
and so have an opportunity of seeing them 
in the sunshine of his father’s absence. I 
wrote at once that I should be delighted 
to receive him. 

The next morning I spent with my man 
in the lumber-room; and before mid-day 
the rest of the house looked like an old 
curiosity shop—it was so littered with 
odds and ends of dust-bloomed antiquity. 
It was hard work, and in the afternoon I 
found myself disinclined for more exercise 
of a similar sort. I had Lilith out, and 
took a leisurely ride instead. The next 
day and the next also I remained at home. 
The following morning I went again to 
Moldwarp Hall. 

I had not been busy more than an hour 
or so; when Clara, who, I presume, had in 
passing heard me at work, looked in. 

“Who is a truant now?” she said. 
“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Here 
has Miss Brotherton been almost curious 
concerning your absence, and Sir Giles 
more than once on the point of sending to 
inquire after you!” 

“Why didn’t he then?” 

“Oh! I suppose he was afraid it might 
look like an assertion of — of — of baronial 
rights, or something of the sort. How 
could you behave in such an inconsiderate 
fashion !” 

“You must allow me to have some 
business of my own.” 

“Certainly. But with so many anxious 
friends, you ought to have given a hint of 
your intentions.” 

“T had none, however.” 


“Of which? Friends or intentions?” 
“ Either.” 
“What! No friends? I verily sur- 


‘sarge Miss Pease in the act of studying 
er ‘Cookery for Invalids’—in the hope 
of finding a patient in you, no doubt. 
She wanted to come and nurse you, but 
daren’t propose it.” 

“Tt was very kind of her.” 

“No doubt. But then you see she’s 
ready to commit suicide any day, poor old 
thing, but for lack of courage! ” 

“It must be dreary for her!” 

“Dreary! I should poison the old 


dragon.” 
“Weil, perhaps I had better tell you, 
for Miss Pease’s sake, who is evidently the 
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only one that cares a straw about me in 
the matter, that possibly I shall be absent 
a good many days this week, and perhaps 
the next too.” 

“Why then—if I may ask—Mr. Ab- 
solute ? ” 

“Because a friend of mine is going to 
pay me a visit. You remember Charley 
Osborne, don’t you? Of course you do. 
You remember the ice-cave, I am sure.” 

“Yes I do — quite well,” she answered. 

I fancied I saw a shadow cross her face. 

“ When do you expect him?” she asked, 
| away, and picking a book from the 

oor. 

“In a week orso,I think. He tells me 
his mother and sister are coming here on 
a visit.” 

“Yes—so I believe—to-morrow, I 
think. I wonder If I ought to be going. 
I don’t think I will. I came to please them 
—at all events not to please myself; but 
asI find it pleasanter than I expected, I 
won’t go without a hint and a half at 
least.” 

“Why should you? There is plenty of 
room.” 

“Yes; but don’t you see?—so many 
inferiors in the house at once might be 
too much for Madame Dignity. She finds 
one quite enough, I suspect.” 

“You do not mean that she regards the 
Osbornes as inferiors ?” 

“Not a doubt of it. Never mind. I 
can take care of myself. Have you any 
work for me to-day?” 

“ Plenty, if you are in a mood for it? 

“T will fetch Miss Brotherton.” 

“I can do without her.” 

She went, however, and did not return. 
As I walked home to dinner, she and Miss 
Brotherton passed me in the carriage on 
their way, as I learned afterwards, to fetch 
the Osborne ladies from the rectory, some 
ten miles off. I did not return to Mold- 
warp Hall, but helped Styles in the lum- 
ber-room, which before night we had al- 
most emptied. 

The next morning I was favoured with 
a little desultory assistance from the two 
ladies, but saw nothing of the visitors. In 
the afternoon, and both the following days, 
I tock my servant with me, who got 
through more work than the two together, 
and we advanced it so far that I was able 
to leave the room next the armoury in the 
hands of the carpenter and the housemaid, 
with sufficient directions, and did not re- 
turn that week. 
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Moss Locus.— As these lochs are seldom 
visited save by sportsmen of either the rod or 
the gun, it will be necessary for me to give a 
short description of them. These lochs are gen- 
erally situated high up, near the tops of the 
hills, the hills being wholly or in part covered 
with heather and moss.. They are of small size, 
varying from about a mile to a hundred yards 
in length; the water is of a dark porter colour. 
They look as if an immense hole had been dug 
in the peat, and the hole then filled with water; 
the banks, which are wholly or in part com- 
posed of peat, rising almost perpendicularly out 
of the water, and at some places extending 
downwards for many feet under it; at other 
places going only to a depth of a foot or two, 
and then extending for some feet in a nearly 
horizontal direction, when they again dip ab- 
ruptly to a considerable depth. These abrupt 
precipices of peat, as seen under the water, are 
often formed in curious, fantastic shapes, and 
look more like rock than soft peat; and when 
seen by the sunshine — broken by the passing 
waves —through the dusky water, with the 
surroundings of bleak, bare hill, total silence, 
save the plaintive cry of some bird passing over- 
head, and no life, save the lizard and the suake 
— the whole presents a scene, the weird effect 
of which on the imagination is seldom if ever ex- 
ceeled by anything else in nature. 

What strikes the observer of these lochs is, 
that not only are the banks made of peat, but 
the sides and bottom are wholly or in part 
made of the same material; and there seems to 
be no difference between the peat at the bottom 
of the loch and that on the banks. It looks ex- 
actly like as if the peat had begun to be formed 
at the bottom of the loch and had gradually ex- 
tended upwards till it had risen above the wa- 
ter.. Yet it could not have done so, because, 
although water-lilies and some are seen 
growing under a depth of a foot or two of water, 
yet all vegetation ceases at a depth of a very 
tew feet. How then came the sides and bottom 
of these lochs to be formed of peat? There are 
no signs of any convulsions of nature after the 
peat had been formed to account for it. If pro- 
duced by any upheaving of the earth stopping 
the exit of the water, the upheaving must have 
been very violent, because many of these lochs 
are deep and yet of but small size. How, then, 
came the peat in the position in which we now 
find it? An examination of the outlet will at 
once explain the difficulty, The stream which 
leaves the loch winls its way through mossy 
ground, the bottom of its channel being covered 
with water plants. These water plants, as 
they grow from year to year, are gradually fill- 
ing up the channel, and so adding to the depth 
of the loch. It is now easy to understand how 
peat is found at such depths in these lochs. 
We will suppose the loch to begin from marshy 
ground or from a small loch. The channel of 
the outlet — being covered with water plants — 
gradually gets filled up, so increasing the depth 
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of the water in the lake, while vegetable life is 
busy adding t to the banks. And thus 
marshy ground or a shallow loch with shelving 
beach is converted into a deep moss loch with 
perpendicular sides. The rising of the channel 
of the outlet and of the sides does not always 
take place at the same relative rate. In one 
loch recently visited the peat bank was about 
eight feet above the water, whilst in another 
where there was a vigorous growth of water 
plants in the outlet, the water was within a 
few inches of being over its banks, That water 
plants are capable of producing this result wiil 
be doubted by none who have seen them fairly 
establish themselves in a pond, how soon they 
over-run, and, if let alone, fill it up. 

Moss lochs stand in marked contrast to other 
lochs. In other lochs the water, as it passes 
from them, has worn their channels, and is 
year by year wearing them further, so lowering 
the water in them; whilst in moss lochs the 
channels are year by year being filled up, so 
gradually raising the water in them. It maybe 
objected that the water plants in the outlet would 
be uprooted by the water from the loch during 
floods; but such is not the case, because in 
most cases, when the water leaves the loch, it 
passes through a nearly level channel, so that 
it never gets up speed sufficient to damage its 

And besides, these lochs being situated 
near the tops of the hills, they drain but a small 
extent of country. In no ease visited had any 
of the lochs a stream of any size running into 
it, and the amount of water which passed from 
them was in every case small. 

As there are few rules without exceptions, it 
is possible that the rule that the outlets from 
moss lochs are covered with water plants may 
not hold good in every case; it is quite possible 
that the outlet from a moss loch might be over a 
rocky channel. If such should happen to be 
found, it does not necessarily prove that it was 
not formed in the way shown. The plants 
might continue to fill up the outlet till the 
water was raised to such a height that it found 
@ passage aver a new channel at a part of the 
hill where there was no moss and nothing but 
bare rock. We would thus have a moss loch 
grown in the way shown, but which had ceased 
to grow. Nature. 


A Corresponpent: I met the other day with 
& manuscript note in a copy of the Guardian. 
It was in paper No. 10, containing a letter 
signed ** Simon Sleek,’’ wherein is mentioned 
—‘*I have prepared a Treatise against the 
Cravat and the Berdash, which I am told is not 
ill done.”” The manuscript note says— ‘* A 
kind of neckcloth so called, whence such 23 
sold them were called haberdashers.’? This 
may be known to many, but will probably be 
new to some of your readers. Once a Week. 





